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EDITORIAL 


Teaching and TFenahee Education: The Decade Abead 


= the ten-year period, 1955 to 1965, by every calculation, is to be a 
most crucial one education-wise for this nation, the Commission attempted in its 
DeKalb Conference this summer to focus attention upon the staggering tasks 
which will be placed upon teacher education in that period. 

The demands to be made upon teacher education institutions, and the needs 
of these institutions, if they are to meet these demands can be rather clearly 
defined. The demand, on the average, will be nearly to double their annual 
production of teachers. They will need to provide additional facilities and teach- 
ing staffs for annual enrollment increases somewhere in the range of from 10 to 
20 per cent. These are the bare essentials. The need for exprimental programs, 
for drastic revision of curricula under the impact of new and complex changes 
in the social context pose perhaps even greater problems. 

In the face of these undisputed needs, one cannot help wondering what con- 
sideration will be given to them in the forth-coming White House Conference— 
what considerations will be given to the future of the quality of teaching services 
in this country. 

At the moment some deceptively easy answers are being offered. There are 
influential voices seeking to persuade the American people that the task of 
getting competent teachers the schools now need and will require in the next 
decade is a hopeless one. Thus—the persuasion goes—abandon the idea and 
seek to get a relatively few master teachers, provide these master teachers with 
a corps of nondescript, substandard assistants or with non-professional, clerical, 
and lay helpers, and let it go at that. And these voices imply that such plans 
would be cheaper and more efficient. The evidence? Some analogies with medi- 
cine, of dubious validity; and some little experimentation not yet evaluated. 

A related proposition is that we cannot afford the luxury of educating all 
our youth beyond certain narrow limits: Therefore, select the gifted for special 
treatment and they will take care of the rest of us. 

One wonders if the good sense of the American people and their fruitful 
experiences of the past will somehow be reflected in the White House Conference 
on these points. Despite admitted inefficiencies and comparatively high cost, we 
have in the past—and we should in the future—stake our chances on education 
for all, on education without arbitrary selection, for the gifted to emerge and 
for the developed talents of all to offset the cost. 

America can get enough capable young people into teacher education, can 
prepare them as competent teachers, can put them into the classrooms, and can 
keep them there, if it thinks the task important enough to make the necessary 
efforts. 

A defeatist attitude about providing our society with enough doctors, or 
enough engineers, or enough scientists is inexcusable. Such an attitude regarding 
teachers—the source of all these other services—is unthinkable anywhere, above 
all in rich America. 

—T. M.S. 
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Academic Grades and Teaching Careers 


Lewis B. Ward 


Harvard University 


Ll, THE last few years a considerable 
amount has been written and said 
about the apparent low estate of the 
teaching profession. Not only is it diffi- 
cult to hire enough individuals with 
even minimum qualifications to fill 
position vacancies, but comparative 
studies of different professional groups 
would seem to show that teaching is 
attracting a less intelligent group of 
individuals than any other professional 
occupation. At least this is one con- 
clusion frequently drawn from an 
examination of the results of nation- 
wide testing programs such as the Selec- 
tive Service College Qualification Test! 
currently in use, and the Army General 
Classification Test? used during World 
War II. In both of these huge testing 
programs men in the field of education 
scored lower than men in any other 
major field of specialization at the col- 
lege level. 

Probably no one really believes that 
such evidence tells the whole story. For 
one thing, it has no application at all 
to the majority of teachers who, of 
course, are women. Furthermore, it 
would be generally agreed that young 
men and women studying subjects such 
as English, biology, chemistry, and 
economics in various graduate schools 
would score, as groups, well above 
average on almost any type of intelli- 
gence test, and it is from these young 


1“The Use of the Selective Service College 
Qualification Test in the Deferment of College 
Students,” Science; July 25, 1952, Vol. No. 3004, 
73-79. 

2Naomi Stewart, “AGCT Scores of Army Per- 
sonnel Grouped by Occupations,” Occupations; 
October, 1947. 
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men and women studying for graduate 
degrees in various subject areas that a 
great many teachers will come. There 
is just enough truth, however, in the 
saying that, “those who can, do; those 
who can’t, teach,” to make many people 
in the field of education feel uneasy 
over the present state of affairs. 


The study to be reported in the 
paragraphs which follow is derived 
from two rather different interests of 
the author. As a member of a faculty 
of an educational institution, there is 
an obvious self-interest in the state of 
health of the teaching profession, hence 
the desire to report results of a study 
of men in teaching which runs some- 
what counter to evidence obtained 
from the large-scale testing programs 
cited at the beginning of this article. 
The second interest is that of an ap- 
plied psychologist in the problem of 
obtaining criteria through which to 
attack many problems in the areas of 
selection, training, and personnel de- 
velopment. The observations reported 
here may similarly be of interest to 
others working in these areas. 


The particular circumstance re- 
sponsible for this article and the analy- 
ses found herein was the preparation 
by the placement office for another 
purpose of a roster of alumni of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration who were employees of 
educational institutions. This list of 
names was prepared from an examin- 
ation of the listings in the 1951 Alumni 
Directory of the Harvard Business 
School. A superficial examination of 
the names on this list aroused enough 
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interest on the part of several members 
of the faculty to cause us to examine 
this group further. The results of this 
examination may be of general interest 
to others in throwing some light on 
factors associated with experiences in 
the teaching profession in the case of 
graduates of this particular educational 
program. 

Although the detailed statements of 
aims and objectives have changed some- 
what over the years, from the beginning 
the basic aim has been to “provide” an 
opportunity for men to develop them- 
selves for positions of responsibility in 
private business or in the business of 
government.”* The emphasis has been 
on the development of skills of ad- 
ministration rather than on facts as 
such, or on business routines. In line 
with this objective it has been the 
expectation of those responsible for 
the School’s M.B.A. program that the 
majority of its graduates would eventu- 
ally obtain administrative positions in 
business or secondarily similar posi- 
tions in other types of organizations 
and institutions. 

Although the above has been the 
major objective, members of the faculty 
have from time to time expressed their 
hope that some of those trained by the 
School might enter educational insti- 
tutions either as teachers or as adminis- 
trators. That this hope has been ful- 
filled at least in part is indicated by the 
fact that in 1950, at least 591 of the 
alumni of the M.B.A. program of the 
School were known to be working for 
educational institutions in various 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

Although the School currently offers 
three different educational programs, 
by far the largest program is that lead- 
ing to the degree of Master in Business 


8Official Register of Harvard University, Vol. 
XLIX, No. 12, 1953. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, p. 21. 
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Administration. Hence, for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion, only 
alumni of the M.B.A. program have 
been considered. During the period 
starting with the first class entering in 
1908, and ending with students regis- 
tering for the Master’s degree program 
in 1948, a total of some 15,865 individ- 
uals have registered in courses of the 
M.B.A. degree program. Of this group, 
8,222, or 52 per cent actually received 
the M.B.A. degree. The rest spent vary- 
ing amounts of time at the School, leav- 
ing before they qualified for the degree. 
Some left for reasons of health, some 
for job opportunities, some because 
they felt they were wasting their time, 
or because they found they were not 
interested in business, and some failed 
to meet the academic standards and 
therefore did not qualify for the degree. 


Information on the current status 
of the alumni on the roster was derived 
almost entirely from the alumni di- 
rectory. 

The first step of examining the na- 
ture of the man’s employment with 
the educational institution for which 
he worked turned up seventy-five 
alumni whose duties were primarily in 
the area of business administration. 
Because the positions of these men 
seemed comparable in most ways to 
those of the vast majority of the alumni 
who are in administrative jobs in busi- 
ness or government, and had very little 
to do with teaching as such, their names 
were, therefore, stricken from our roster 
as far as our further analyses were con- 
cerned. 

After some more preliminary exam- 
ination of alumni records, it seemed 
clear that the most interesting analysis 
to be easily accomplished would be to 
compare the academic record at the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration with the nature of the position 
held at the educational institution as 
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of the fall of 1950, which is the time 
our basic data on positions were ob- 
tained for the 1951 Alumni Directory. 
While most of us would not be too 
well satisfied with position title as a 
criterion of success, it was felt there 
would nevertheless be considerable 
interest in a comparison of the relation 
between the graduate grade record 
and academic position held. 


One can easily criticize the classifica- 
tion by position title on many counts. 
For example, the correlation between 
position title and salary would not be 
by any means perfect. Thus, the analy- 
sis based on position title is made with 
the recognition that there are many 
factors which call for cautious interpre- 
tation of the results. 


Four of the position classifications 
used are fairly obvious and are based 
directly upon the usual academic posi- 
tion classifications. One group, first of 
all, consisted of all of those who listed 
themselves or were listed in college 
and university catalogues as full pro- 
fessors. In a second classification we 
placed the associate professors, while 
the assistant professors made up still 
a third group. The fourth classification 
included instructors, departmental as- 
sistants, lecturers, ‘“‘teachers,’’ and 
“faculty members,” where no other 
designation was found. 

After separating out these four 
groups of teaching alumni we found 
a considerable number of men left on 
the roster who did not fit any of these 
classifications. There was, for example, 
an extremely interesting group of men 
who were obviously not teaching in 
the area of business administration or 
economics at all, but were teaching 
in some other area. It seemed to us 
that in a very real sense their study at 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration represented for these men 
a digression from the normal prepa- 
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ration for their jobs. Hence, we placed 
in a separate group all individuals, 
regardless of academic rank, who were 
teaching in an area other than business 
administration and economics. We 
noted also that there were a consider- 
able number of men who were deans 
or department heads who it seemed to 
us might well be regarded as having 
achieved academic distinction beyond 
the professional level. These might 
therefore be separate from the first 
group made up of full professors. Our 
population finally included some 517 
men who are actively engaged in teach- 
ing or supervising educational pro- 
grams who can be conveniently classi- 
fied into the above six groups. 


As suggested above, there is gener- 
ally available in the alumni files for 
comparison with current position status 
only the academic record listing the 
course grades for work at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Over the years from 1908-1948, 
students in the M.B.A. program have 
typically taken from four to six courses 
per half year, in each of which they 
have received grades ranging from 50 
(the lowest failure grade), to 93 (the 
highest grade ordinarily given.) As 
might be expected the distribution of 
grades given has varied considerably 
over the 40-year period. This im- 
mediately poses a problem since it is 
obvious that the length of teaching 
experience will be related to the type 
of academic position held. Thus, if 
higher grades on the average were 
given during the early years of the 
operation of the School, these higher 
grades might appear more often in the 
full professor grouping than elsewhere 
since most of this group will have had 
many years of teaching experience. 

One obvious way to control the vari- 
ations in grading is to make separate 
comparisons between grades and po- 
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sition held for different time periods 
within each of which the grading sys- 
tem was known to remain relatively 
constant. This would probably work 
pretty well if there were ten times as 
many cases as there are. With the small 
numbers involved, however, this tends 
to fragment the data so that sampling 
variations are more prominent than 
one would like. Another way to achieve 
a control is to compare the academic 
average of those in teaching with the 
academic averages of a control or 
“shadow” group made up of their class- 
mates. This has been done by going 
back to the original registration lists 
of the School and selecting for each 
alumnus now in teaching a paired con- 
trol by taking the next registrant alpha- 
betically in the particular year in which 
the teaching alumus entered the School. 
Where the next registrant alphabeti- 
cally was also a teacher, the immedi- 
ately preceding registrant was then 
used. Thus, unless the academic record 
is in some way related to the spelling 
of a man’s name, our “shadow” or 
control group represent a reasonably 
close cross-section sample of contemp- 
orary alumni not in teaching for com- 
parison with those who are in teaching. 

Because of the great upsetting of 
careers during the war period of 1941- 
1947, and because it seemed reasonable 
to allow at least five years of experience 
before examining academic position 
status, it seemed desirable to make a 
separate analysis for the alumni who 
graduated ten years or more prior to 
the date of our observation. In Table 
I below, are given the average first- 
year academic averages (with their 
standard deviations) for the teachers 
in each of our six position classifications 
who entered the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration be- 
tween 1908 and 1938. For comparison 
with these group academic averages 
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there are given the average first-year 
academic averages of the corresponding 
control groups. The data show a pro- 
gressive increase in academic perform- 
ance from Group I, men teaching in 
areas other than business administra- 
tion and economics, to Group VI, men 
who are deans or heads of departments. 
This clear-cut functional relationship 
was somewhat surprising in view of the 
many sources of ambiguity in the basic 
data with respect to present position, 
some of which have already been men- 
tioned. The small variations in the 
academic averages in the different con- 
trol groups give us a rough approxi- 
mation of the sampling variations in 
variations in academic averages to be 
expected in groups of this size and 
composition in terms of date of regis- 
tration at the Business School. Certainly 
differences in grading during this time 
period do not account for the differ- 
ences between the standings of alumni 
holding these different teaching po- 
sitions. 

Also shown in Table I are the num- 
bers of individuals in each position 
group who qualified for the M.B.A. de- 
gree and the numbers of individuals 
who received their degrees “with dis- 
tinction.” Again, it can be seen that a 
higher proportion of the men in 
Groups III-VI qualified for the M.B.A. 
degree and a higher proportion also 
received the degree “with distinction” 
than was the case with the correspond- 
ing control groups. 

The data in Table I are based on 
academic averages for courses taken 
during the first year of the M.B.A. pro- 
gram or whatever part thereof a par- 
ticular alumnus attended. In Table II 
are presented the second-year academic 
averages for alumni in position Groups 
I-VI and also those for the correspond- 
ing groups of paired controls. Because 
such a large proportion of these alumni 
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TABLE I 


First-YEAR ACADEMIC AVERAGES OF TEACHING ALUMNI AND CLASSMATES CHOSEN 
AS PAIRED CONTROLS 
CLAssEs ENTERING 1908 - 1938 








First-Year Academic 


Number and Type of 





Averages 
Teaching Paired Total “With 
Alumni Controls Number Distinction” 
Position Position Title No. in Con- Con- 
Group of Teaching Alumni Teaching* Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Alumni trols Alumni trols 
VL. Dean, Head of Dept., 60 78.60 (4.7) 74.80 (45) 54 16 34 4 
President 
V. ‘Professor 84 77.54 (5.8) 74.31 (5.3) 68 46 23 1 
IV. Associate Professor 35 77.53 (4.5) 74.22 (5.8) 35 27 7 1 
Ill. Assistant Professor 32 76.63 (4.0) 74.63 (46) 25 18 4 1 
Il. Instructor, Lecturer, 35 74.50 (4.2) 74.73 (5.0) 28 23 3 4 
Assistant 
I. Teaching Outside 62 71.47 (4.5) 74.03 (5.1) 27 35 1 5 
Business Area 
Total 308 76.19 (5.5) 74.42 (5.1) 237 165 72 16 








*The number of alumni in each control group was the same as the number in the correspond- 


ing group of alumni in teaching. 


did not continue their studies into the 
second year, these data are somewhat 
difficult to interpret. For example, not 
unnaturally, students with the poorer 
academic records in the first year were 
less likely to remain for a second year 
than were students with high academic 
averages. Thus, group comparisons of 
average second-year grades of alumni 
in teaching with second-year grades 
of their corresponding controls can be 
somewhat misleading since only the 
better students in both groups are 


represented in the numerical averages. 


From the data in Table II it can be 
seen, however, that the alumni in teach- 
ing in general also have second-year 
academic averages that are superior to 
these of their corresponding controls. 

While the six-fold classification of 
alumni in teaching does not by any 
stretch of the imagination provide us 
with a true quantitative scale of any 
sort, there is some logic to the idea of 
ordering these group classifications 
from I-VI as illustrated above even 


though in the individual case one 
would not want to try to justify any 
“superiority” of a classification of V, 
for example, over a classification of I 
in terms of a particular value system. 
One can, however, make a case for 
group distinctions here in terms of suc- 
cessful careers in teaching business 
administration. By relating the aca- 
demic average at the Business School 
against the numerical quantities 1-6 
assigned respectively to the correspond- 
ing position categories, it is possible 
to calculate a validity coefficient for 
the average first-year grade at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration as a predictor of success 
in teaching in the area of business. The 
product-moment coefficient of cor- 
relation between average first-year grade 
and position in teaching is .43. While 
this does not suggest much predictive 
utility in the individual case, it does 
show that the first-year academic record 
has some validity in relation to a career 
in teaching. The parallel validity co- 
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eficient computed by assigning cor- 
responding values of | to 6 to the cor- 
responding groups of paired controls 
is .02, which suggests again that the 
relation between first-year academic 
average and position status is not to 
be ascribed to grade factors which are 
common to all graduates in these 
groups. 

Some idea of the relative usefulness 
of the graduate school grade record in 
this connection may be gained by com- 
paring this validity coefficient with the 
coefhicient obtained between college 
academic record and average first-year 
grade at the Harvard Business School. 
The coefficient of correlation between 
college average and graduate school 
first-year grades has been between .40 
and .45 for the students entering the 
Harvard Business School in the post- 
war period. The Business School aca- 
demic record is thus apparently as 
good a predictor of position title in 
teaching as is the college record a pre- 
dictor of the average first-year academic 
grade in the Business School. 

In Table III on the next page, are 
given the average first-year and second- 
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year academic averages at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration for alumni in teaching in each 
of the six position groups who entered 
the School during the 10-year period 
from 1938 to 1948. For comparison are 
listed also the average academic aver- 
ages of the corresponding groups of 
paired controls. The recent graduates 
show in attenuated form somewhat the 
same relationship shown more clearly 
in Tables I and II for those alumni 
entering the Business School between 
1908 and 1938. 

It is clear from the above data that 
the men entering careers of teaching 
in the field of business administration 
from the Graduate School of Business 
at Harvard University do not represent 
a disproportionately large number of 
poor students. On the contrary, except 
for the two least successful groups (in 
terms of academic position title) gradu- 
ates who went into teaching tend to be 
selected more from the upper half of 
the range of academic records in their 
classes than from the lower ranks. 

One word of caution is in order here. 


TABLE Il 
SECOND-YEAR ACADEMIC AVERAGES OF TEACHING ALUMNI AND CLASSMATES CHOSEN 
AS Patrep ConTrots CLAsses ENTERING 1908-1938 








Second Year Academic Records 
Teaching Alumni Paired Controls 





Position Position Title No. in No.in Mean No.in Mean 
Group of Teaching Alumni Teaching® 2nd Year Grade SD. 2ndYear Grade SD. 
VI. Dean, Head of Dept., 60 55 79.34 (4.3) 38 75.97 (3.8) 
President 
V. Professor 84 69 79.61 (4.3) 54 75.64 (4A) 
IV. Associate Professor 35 34 78.21 (3.4) 25 75.87 (3.7) 
Ill. Assistant Professor $2 26 77.19 (3.0) 20 75.70 (3.2) 
Il. Instructor, Lecturer, 35 29 75.47 (3.9) 24 75.50 (3.2) 
etc. 
I Teaching Outside 62 30 7483 (4.2) 37 76.22 (4.4) 
Business Area 
Total 308 243 77.91 (4.5) 198 75.83 (4.0) 








*The number of alumni in each control group in the first year was the same as the number in 
the corresponding group of alumni in teaching. The number that returned for the second 
year was different for the Control and Teaching Groups. 
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TABLE III 
ACADEMIC AVERAGES OF TEACHING ALUMNI AND CLASSMATES CHOSEN AS PAIRED 
CONTROLS 
CLassEs ENTERING 1939 - 1949 
First Year Academic Number and Types of 
Averages Degrees 
Teaching Paired Total “With 
Alumni Controls Number Distinction” 
Position Position Title No. in Con- Con- 
Group of Teaching Alumni Teaching Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Alumni trols Alumni trols 
VL. Dean, Head of Dept., 12 77.83 (3.9) 75.83 (3.0) ll 10 4 1 
President 
Vv. Professor 11 75.95 (3.2) 74.14 (4.0) 11 8 5 0 
IV. Associate Professor 15 78.10 (4.0) 74.23 (5.1) 14 13 3 1 
Iil. Assistant Professor 79 77.69 (3.5) 75.61 (3.5) 75 66 25 6 
Il. Instructor, Lecturer, 81 78.67 (3.2) 75.59 (3.0) 79 70 10 6 
I. Teaching Outside ll 73.04 (1.2) 74.86 (3.0) 9 8 0 0 
etc. 
Business Area one =e on ae ne 
Total 209 77.77 (3.6) 75.39 (3.4) 199 175 47 14 
Second Year Academic Records 
Teaching Alumni Paired Controls 
No. in Mean No. in Mean 
2nd Year Grade S.D. 2ndYear Grade _ SD. 
VL. Dean, Head of Dept., 12 ll 78.68 (3.9) 10 77.50 (1.6) 
President 
V. Professor 11 11 77.95 (3.4) 8 75.75 (1.7) 
IV. Associate Professor 15 13 77.12 (3.5) 10 76.50 (3.1) 
Ill. _ Assistant Professor 79 76 78.52 (2.9) 71 76.19 (3.1) 
II. _ Instructor, Lecturer, 81 81 75.83 (4.8) 73 76.27 (2.9) 
etc. 
I, Teaching Outside ll 9 74.72 (3.2) 8 75.25 (2.6) 
Business Area 
Total 209 201 77.16 (3.6) 180 76.23 (2.6) 








While the above is true with respect to 
groups of alumni, one should also 
recognize that there is a wide range of 
individual academic records represented 
in these groups of apparently success- 
ful teachers. Certainly data such as these 
should not discourage any particular 
individual from entering the teaching 
profession because his grades are not 
within some arbitrary portion of the 
grade distribution. These data might 
suggest also that improvements could 
be made in the recruiting of men for 
teaching in the area of business ad- 
ministration. Whether in consequence 


the data are sufficient cause for one to 
“view the situation with alarm,” would 
seem to be a matter of relative opinion. 
In view of the fact that the program of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness is not aimed primarily at a teach- 
ing career, and in view of the fact that 
the financial rewards in such a career 
are substantially lower than _ those 
received by most classmates of these 
men, the above results seem encourag- 
ing rather than otherwise. It would 
be interesting to see comparable data 
from teaching fields other than that of 
business administration. 














The California Council on Teacher Education 


Arnold E. Joyal 
Fresno State College 


‘i California Council on Teacher 
Education will soon celebrate its tenth 
birthday. This organization, unique 
in several important respects, has made 
some important contributions to teach- 
er education in California during the 
past decade. Currently it is launching 
another movement which may prove 
to be its most significant activity to 
date, an over-due proposal for creden- 
tial reform. 


What Is the California Council? 


Even among leaders in public educa- 
tion in California, the Council’s full 
significance is probably not clearly 
understood because its membership is 
limited. It is a small organization made 
up of selected representatives of the 
thirty-six universities and colleges which 
prepare teachers in the state and rep- 
resentatives from twenty lay and pro- 
fessional organizations concerned with 
teacher education. Each college or uni- 
versity has two official representatives. 
Each agency or association, with the ex- 
ception of the State Department and 
the California Teachers Association, 
also has two. The latter organizations 
have five and seven respectively. In 
addition, individuals appointed to serve 
on official committees acquire Council 
membership during their period of 
service if they are not already members. 
Total membership is about 125. The 
organization meets semi-annually and 
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and 


James C. Stone 
State Department of Education 





Currently about thirty states have ad- 
visory groups on teacher education and 
certification. Typically, these are extra- 
legal bodies, established by the chief 
state education agency to carry on con- 
tinuous study of teacher education and 
certification programs and to make 
recommendations for changes in the 
legal requirements affecting these two 
areas. The establishment of such bodies 
is a relatively new development, the in- 
tent of which is to provide a coopera- 
tive, democratic means by which the 
state exercises a leadership role rather 
than an arbitrary legal one in teacher 
education and certification. 

The California Council on Teacher 
Education is a good example of the 
functioning of this process. 











operates during the intervals between 
meetings through established commit- 
tees and under the direction of a Board 
of Directors. —Two meetings are held 
each year, usually in November and 
April. Currently the Council’s presi- 
dent is Arnold E. Joyal, President of 
Fresno State College; the first vice-presi- 
dent is Vernon O. Tolle, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Red- 
lands; the second vice-president, Guy 
A. West, President of Sacramento State 
College; and the Secretary-Treasurer, 
James C. Stone, Specialist in Teacher 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The Council has recently launched a 
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program of long-range credential re- 
vision and reform and has established 
a committee to develop plans for a 
complete overhaul of the state creden- 
tialling program. The intention of the 
Committee is to propose a certification 
plan and program which will sharply 
reduce the large number of credentials 
currently established. Certainly this 
is a difficult assignment in view of the 
complicated nature of the credential- 
ling system in California, but all agree 
that no more significant problem faces 
the profession. If the Council can be as 
successful in dealing with this issue as 
it has been with some other important 
problems it has undertaken during the 
past decade, it will make another sig- 
nificant contribution to public educa- 
tion in California. It may be noted in 
passing that recently, in cooperation 
with the Western College Association, 
the Council has completed successfully 
a program for revising the procedure 
for accreditation used in the universi- 
ties and colleges of the state. In this 
effort it developed and published a new 
evaluation instrument which has been 
generally adopted for use in California 
by the Western College Association for 
general accreditation purposes, and by 
the State Board of Education for teach- 
er - education accreditation purposes. 
Also the Council developed a plan of 
administering visits by accreditation 
committees which has considerably sim- 
plified procedures and appreciably re- 
duced expenses. 


History of the Organization 


The roots of the California Council 
on Teacher Education extend back to 
the spring of 1945 to a meeting in Palo 
Alto in April of that year, sponsored 
by the State Department of Education. 
Early that year, while World War II 
was still raging, a Citizen’s Advisory 
Committee on Readjustment Educa- 
tion, at Governor Earl Warren’s re- 
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quest, had published a study entitled 
“Manpower for California Public 
Schools.” That study presented statisti- 
cal evidence that the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers was very acute and was 
destined to remain so for some years to 
come. How accurate that prediction 
proved to be! Representatives of twenty- 
seven teacher-education institutions and 
twelve professional organizations at- 
tended the meeting. Six problem areas 
in teacher education were explored. 
The steering committee for the confer- 
ence consisted of Frank N. Freeman of 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
Paul R. Hanna of Stanford University, 
and Frank B. Lindsay of the State De- 
partment of Education. Walter Dexter 
was State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and issued the call for the 
meeting out of which the Council 
emerged. 

That first conference was called a 
Work Conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion, but from it came the suggestion 
for the Council as it exists today. At 
the conclusion of the first meeting in 
April, 1945, a committee was appointed 
to explore the possibility of establish- 
ing the conference on a permanent 
basis. This interim committee consisted 
of Frank N. Freeman, Paul R. Hanna, 
Frank W. Thomas, and Frank B. Lind- 
say. They planned and called the first 
meeting of the newly created California 
Council. It met in Fresno on Decem- 
ber 17, 1945, with Frank N. Freeman 
acting as Chairman. Fifty-two persons 
attended the meeting, representing 
four universities, nine private colleges, 
six state colleges, nine professional or- 
ganizations, and the State Department 
of Education. Several major problems 
were selected for immediate study and 
officers were selected. 

There was no meeting in the spring 
of 1946 but that December the Council 
again met in Fresno with Dr. Frank 
Thomas presiding. On that occasion 
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Dr. Roy E. Simpson, newly selected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, spoke to the Council and outlined 
the relationships of the State Depart- 
ment of Education to the Council. On 
that occasion he set forth the frame- 
work which has since characterized the 
work of the Council. Regularly since 
that time meetings have been held 
semi-annually. A constitution was pre- 
pared and presented for adoption on 
May 6, 1947, in Los Angeles. It has 
been amended several times since that 
date. 


Liaison with the State Department of 
Education 


When the Constitution was revised 
in 1951 to provide for a permanent 
secretary-treasurer who would serve at 
the pleasure of the Board of Directors, 
the first step was taken to assure perma- 
nent liaison with the State Department 
of Education. From its inception the 
Council has regarded itself as a crea- 
tion of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. As noted earlier, the State Su- 
perintendent called the first meeting 
and has continuously supported the 
organization. Recently, however, in an 
attempt to clarify and specify clearly 
the working relationships in practice 
between the State Department and the 
Council in the interests of coordina- 
tion, a charter statement was developed 
and mutually approved by the State 
Superintendent and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Council. This agreement 
indicates that the Council is regarded 
as a creation of the State Department 
and an adjunct to it with particular 
responsibilities mutually agreed upon. 
A cooperative working relationship be- 
tween the State Department and the 
Council is established, to be main- 
tained with liaison through a secretary- 
treasurer who will always be a member 
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of the staff of the State Department of 
Education. The State Department ac- 
cepts responsibility for supporting the 
Council to the extent of providing the 
services of the secretary-treasurer, there- 
by making it possible for the Council 
to operate at a minimum charge to the 
membership. The Council is regarded 
as the initiating body for any proposed 
action or movement relating to the 
revision of requirements for credentials 
so far as fundamental policy is con- 
cerned. It is recognized in the charter 
that the relationship is purely advisory 
and that the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State Board 
of Education are exclusively responsible 
for enacting credential regulations. 
Finally, the agreement states that the 
functions of the Council are to confer 
and advise with the State Department 
of Education on problems relating to 
the education of teachers, to identify 
issues, to make studies, and to formu- 
late recommendations for the State De- 
partment of Education and the State 
Board of Education and to serve on 
request in an advisory capacity to the 
State Department on any matter relat- 
ing to the education of teachers in 
California. 

Now nearly ten years old, it is very 
apparent that the Council’s founders 
can be proud of its accomplishments. 
Every state-approved teacher education 
institution in California belongs to the 
Council. Every important lay and pro- 
fessional organization directly con- 
cerned with teacher education is in- 
cluded in its membership. Meetings of 
the Council are regarded by leaders in 
teacher education to be the most sig- 
nificant meetings held in the state. As- 
suming continuation of the harmonious 
working relationships between the 
Council and the State Department of 
Education, as is assured, a bright future 
for the Council seems certain. 














Qualifications for Secondary School Teachers of 
Modern Foreign Languages 


L. IS vitally important that teachers 
of modern foreign languages be ade- 
quately prepared for a task which more 
and more Americans are declaring es- 
sential to the national welfare. Though 
a majority of the language teachers in 
our schools are well trained, many 
have been poorly or inadequately pre- 
pared, often through no fault of their 
own. The undersigned therefore pre- 
sent this statement of what they con- 
sider the minimal, good, and superior 
qualifications of a secondary-school 
teacher of a modern foreign language. 

We regret that the minimum here 
stated cannot yet include real proficien- 
cy in the foreign tongue or more than 
a superficial knowledge of the foreign 
culture. It must be clearly understood 
that teaching by persons who cannot 
meet this minimal standard will not 
produce results which our profession 
can endorse as making the distinctive 
contribution of language learning to 
American life in the second half of the 
twentieth century. 

Our lowest level of preparation is 
not recommended. It is stated here only 
as a point of departure which carries 
with it the responsibility for continued 
study and self-improvement, through 
graduate and in-service training, to- 
ward the levels of good and superior 
preparation. 

Those who subscribe to this state- 
ment hope that the teacher of foreign 
languages (1) will have the personal 
qualities which make an effective teach- 
er, (2) has received a well-balanced 
education, including a knowledge of 
our own American culture, and (3) 
has received the appropriate training 
in professional education, psychology, 


and secondary-school methods. It is not 
our purpose to define further these 
criteria. We are concerned here with 
the specific criteria for a teacher of 
modern foreign languages. 


Aural Understanding 


Minimal: The ability to get the sense 
of what an educated native says when 
he is enunciating carefully and speak- 
ing simply on a general subject. 

Good: The ability to understand 
conversation at average tempo, lec- 
tures, and news broadcasts. 

Superior: The ability to follow close- 
ly and with ease all types of standard 
speech, such as rapid or group conver- 
sation, plays and movies. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by 
dictations, by the Listening Compre- 
hension Tests of the College Entrance 
Examination Board—thus far devel- 
oped for French, German, and Spanish 
—or by similar tests for these and other 
languages, with an extension in range 
and difficulty for the superior level. 


Speaking 

Minimal: The ability to talk on pre- 
pared topics (e.g., for classroom situa- 
tions) without obvious faltering, and 
to use the common expressions needed 
for getting around in the foreign coun- 
try, speaking with a pronunciation 
readily understandable to a native. 

Good: The ability to talk with a na- 
tive without making glaring mistakes, 
and with a command of vocabulary 
and syntax sufficient to express one’s 
thoughts in sustained conversation. 
This implies speech at normal speed 
with good pronunciation and intona- 
tion. 
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Superior: The ability to approximate 
native speech in vocabulary, intona- 
tion, and pronunciation (eg., the 
ability to exchange ideas and to be at 
ease in social situations) . 

Test: For the present, this ability 
has to be tested by interview, or by a 
recorded set of questions with a blank 
disc or tape for recording answers. 


Reading 

Minimal: The ability to grasp direct- 
ly (i.e., without translating) the mean- 
ing of simple, non-technical prose, ex- 
cept for an occasional word. 

Good: The ability to read with im- 
mediate comprehension prose and 
verse of average difficulty and mature 
content. 

Superior: The ability to read, almost 
as easily as in English, material of con- 
siderable difficulty, such as essays and 
literary criticism. 

Test: These abilities can be tested 
by a graded series of timed reading 
passages, with comprehension ques- 
tions and multiple-choice or free re- 
sponse answers. . 


Writing 


Minimal: The ability to write cor- 
rectly sentences or paragraphs such as 
would be developed orally for class- 
room situations, and the ability to 
write a short, simple letter. 

Good: The ability to write a simple 
“free composition” with clarity and 
correctness in vocabulary, idiom, and 
syntax. 

Superior: The ability to write on a 
variety of subjects with idiomatic nat- 
uralness, ease of expression, and some 
feeling for the style of the language. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by 
multiple-choice syntax items, dicta- 
tions, translation of English sentences 
or paragraphs, and a controlled letter 
or free composition. 
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Language Analysis 

Minimal: A working command of 
the sound-patterns and grammar-pat- 
terns of the foreign language, and a 
knowledge of its main differences from 
English. 

Good: A basic knowledge of the his- 
torical development and present char- 
acteristics of the language, and an 
awareness of the difference between the 
language as spoken and as written. 

Superior: Ability to apply knowl- 
edge of descriptive, comparative, and 
historical linguistics to the language- 
teaching situation. 

Test: Such information and insight 
can be tested for levels 1 and 2 by mul- 
tiple-choice and free response items on 
pronunciation, intonation _ patterns, 
and syntax; for levels 2 and 3, items on 
philology and descriptive linguistics. 


Culture 


Minimal: An awareness of language 
as an essential element among the 
learned and shared experiences that 
combine to form a particular culture, 
and a rudimentary knowledge of the 
geography, history, literature, art, so- 
cial customs, and contemporary civili- 
zation of the foreign people. 

Good: First-hand knowledge of some 
literary masterpieces, an understanding 
of the principal ways in which the for- 
eign culture resembles and differs from 
our own, and possession of an organ- 
ized body of information on the for- 
eign people and their civilization. 

Superior: An _ enlightened under- 
standing of the foreign people and 
their culture, achieved through per- 
sonal contact, preferably by travel and 
residence abroad, through study of sys- 
tematic descriptions of the foreign cul- 
ture, and through study of literature 
and the arts. 

Test: Such information and insight 
can be tested by multiple-choice liter- 
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ary and cultural acquaintance tests for 
levels 1 and 2; for level 3, written com- 
ments on passages of prose or poetry 
that discuss or reveal significant aspects 
of the foreign culture. 


Professional Preparation 


Note the final paragraph of the 
prefatory statement. 

Minimal: Some knowledge of effec- 
tive methods and techniques of lan- 
guage teaching. 

Good: The ability to apply knowl- 
edge of methods and techniques to the 
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teaching situation (e.g., audio-visual 
techniques) and to relate one’s teach- 
ing of the language to other areas of 
the curriculum. 

Superior: A mastery of recognized 
teaching methods, and the ability to 
experiment with and evaluate new 
methods and techniques. 

Test: Such knowledge and ability 
can be tested by multiple-choice an- 
swers to questions on pedagogy and 
language-teaching methods, plus writ- 
ten comment on _ language-teaching 
situations. 





The foregoing statement was prepared by 
the Steering Committee of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program of the Modern Language 
Association of America, and was subsequent- 
ly endorsed for publication by the MLA 
Executive Council, by the Modern Language 
Committee of the Secondary Education 
Board, by the Committee on the Language 
Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and by the executive 
boards or councils of the following national 
and regional organizations: 


National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
American Association of Teachers of 


French 

American Association of Teachers of Ger- 
man 

American Association of Teachers of 
Italian 


American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 

American Association of Teachers of 
Slavic and East European Languages 

Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association 

Middle States Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers 

New England Modern Language Associa- 
tion 

Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages 

Northwest Conference on Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching 


Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast 

Rocky Mountain Modern Language Asso- 
ciation 


South Atlantic Modern Language Associa- 
tion 
South-Central Modern Language Associa- 
tion 

Members of the Steering Committee of 
the Foreign Language Program are: Theo- 
dore Andersson, Assoc. Prof. of French and 
Assoc. Dir., Master of Arts in Teaching Pro- 
gram, Yale Univ.; Josephine Bruno, teacher 
of modern languages, Medford (Mass.) 
High School, representing the Amer. Assoc. 
of Teachers of Italian; Stephen A. Freeman, 
Vice Pres. of Middlebury College, Dir. of the 
Middlebury Summer Language Schools, 
Pres. of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations; Renée J. 
Fulton, Administrative Assistant, Bureau of 
Curriculum Research, New York City Board 
of Education, representing the Amer. Assoc. 
of Teachers of French; Claude P. Lemieux, 
Prof. of Russian, U. S. Naval Academy, 
Sec..Treas. of the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages and 
representing this Association; Albert H. 
Marckwardt, Prof. of English, Univ. of 
Michigan, member of the Committee on the 
Language Program of the Amer. Council of 
Learned Societies; Bayard Q. Morgan, Pref. 
Emeritus of German, Stanford Univ., former 
editor of the Modern Language Journal; 
Werner Neuse, Prof. of German and Dir. of 
the German School, Middlebury College, 
Pres. of the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of 
German and representing this Association; 
Howard Lee Nostrand, Prof. and Executive 
Office of Romance Languages, Univ. of 


Washington; Donald D. Walsh, Head of the 
Spanish Dept., The Choate School, editor of 
Hispania, representing the Amer. Assoc. of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 











The Double-Entry Log in Student Teaching 


Richard L. Henderson 
Agnes Scott College and Emory University 


T. college supervisors of student 
teaching, the problem of securing ade- 
quate information about the growth 
of the student appears to be partic- 
ularly troublesome. The task of ar- 
ranging adequate observations is com- 
plicated by such factors as student- 
teacher “load,” distance from college 
to schoolhouse, and by unforeseen de- 
mands upon the time of the college 
supervisor. As a result, days and even 
weeks may pass before satisfactory ob- 
servations of the work of the student 
may be carried out. Yet without ade- 
quate information, the college person 
finds himself severely handicapped in 
his efforts to counsel with students 
individually, or to conduct meaningful 
discussions during the commonly re- 
quired problems seminars. 

Allied to this are two other prob- 
lems: First, that of improving the ad- 
visory relationships between supervis- 
ing teacher and student, of providing 
some more reliable medium of com- 
municating ideas than mere oral ex- 
change or hastily-written memoranda; 
and second, that of helping the student 
to deepen those personal insights which 
constitute the vital factors in the 
growth of teaching competence. 


The Daily Log 


A fairly common attack on these 
problems takes the form of the “daily 
log” kept by the student, and occasion- 





Although the basic idea behind it is 
sound, the traditional “daily log” kept 
by student-teachers and occasionally by 
supervising teachers has, according to 
the author of this article, lost its effec- 
tiveness in promoting growth in efficien- 
cy and professional understanding of 
the student. 

Dr. Henderson proposes therefore that 
a new kind of log be used—the “double 
entry log.” A “product of cooperative 
recording of comments and questions by 
both teacher and student” which gives 
“on-the-spot descriptions of and reac- 
tions to actual situations the student 
meets as he goes through each day,” the 
double entry log should provide infor- 
mation which is really significant for 
student, supervising teacher, and college 


supervisor. 











ally by the supervising teacher as well. 
These logs, which usually include lists 
of “things done,” lesson plans, activi- 
ties supervised, significant incidents, 
anecdotal records, and the like, then 
serve as the bases of discussion for 
supervising teacher and student, and as 
points of departure for conferences 
between the college person and the 
student. 

It is the writer’s belief that such logs 
are usually inadequate as mediums of 
communication, hence as intstruments 
for promoting the growth of student 
teachers. In the first place, if daily logs 
are unstructured, they tend to become 
collections of unrelated odds and ends 
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culled from the whole of a day's activi- 
ties rather than effective reports of 
specific learning experiences which 
constitute the student’s real challenge. 
Or, if logs are carefully structured, 
they are likely to be stereotyped and 
routine, for the significant occurrences 
can rarely be predicted and pinned 
down in a prepared questionnaire. 


In the second place, the mere keep- 
ing of such a log more often than not 
becomes burdensome after the first 
week or two of relative inaction on 
the part of the student. Once initiated 
into actual teaching, most students be- 
come so busy with preparation, presen- 
tation, and “control” of youngsters, 
that the keeping of the log becomes 
an after-school chore which they find 
unrewarding, and which they may 
therefore slight, or even pad to fulfill 
requirements. Even carefully struc- 
tured, questionnaire-type guides be- 
come formidable and irrelevant tasks 
to tired students who find difficulty in 
recollecting at two, three, or seven 
o'clock the sequence of the day’s events. 
Nor will the daily lesson plan help 
here, for it does not include descrip- 
tions of how the plan works out. 

Again, mere recollection of a series 
of events usually lacks a primary in- 
gredient which we might call “‘feeling- 
reaction.” That is, incidents recalled 
some hours, or even minutes, later 
tend to be cold, to omit consciously or 
otherwise the significant emotional 
coloring of an experience which often 
affords valuable insights into the nature 
and needs of the students. 

Finally, and most important, the 
usual log is a delayed response. As a 
result, it is not likely to describe the 
student’s teaching experiences accur- 
ately enough to be useful for later 
analysis by teacher, student, and college 
person. 

Hence 


the traditional daily log 
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largely fails to perform its triple func- 
tion of giving the college supervisor 
adequate information about the stu- 
dent’s work; of providing the super- 
vising teacher with the kind of data 
needed for effective counseling as he 
tries to guide the learning experiences 
of children; and of affording the stu- 
dent insights into his own behavior as 
he tries to guide children’s learning 
experiences. 


The Double Entry Log 


The writer therefore proposes the 
keeping of what might be called the 
double entry log, a document which 
differs in two major respects from logs 
as ordinarily kept: (1) The double 
entry log, as its name suggests, is the 
product of cooperative recording of 
comments and questions by both 
teacher and student rather than a diary 
kept individually by either; and (2) 
it is an on-the-spot description of and 
reaction to actual situations the student 
meets as he goes through each day, 
rather than a record prepared after- 
wards. Thus the double entry log pro- 
vides information which is significant. 
First, it is both timely and concerned 
with basic learning experiences which 
are meaningful as springboards to con- 
ference discussions. Second, it permits 
easy and rapid communication of ideas 
between supervising teacher and stu- 
dent at times when such communi- 
cation is most helpful. And finally, it 
affords the student a valuable, if some- 
what limited, opportunity for express- 
ing his feelings about an experience at 
the time they are keenest. 


The mechanics of keeping the double 
entry log are simple. As soon as pos- 
sible after the student has completed 
an activity he records in a notebook 
his impressions of the experience, to- 
gether with questions and expressions 
of feelings he had about himself and 
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the pupils. Such an entry then serves 
as a guide to the supervising teacher's 
own estimate of the experience, written 
below the student's statement at the 
earliest opportunity. On occasion, the 
teacher may begin the log with her 
own reactions to the student’s work, 
and ask for the latter’s comments. Thus 
by the end of the day, student and 
teacher have not only a remarkably 
accurate description of activities, but 
also a valuable analysis of achievement 
and of individual “feeling-reactions” 
to the experiences. 

One precaution should be stated: 
Teacher and student must plan to 
allow for the rotation of teaching 
responsibilities in order for each to 
have time to observe the other at work 
and to make entries. Such an arrange- 
ment is generally obtained during the 
early weeks when the student assumes 
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only limited teaching responsibility. 
However, it may hold even when he 
has full responsibility if the teacher 
frees the student during play-periods, 
recesses, lunch hours, and the like. 

The following is a transcription of 
one section of an actual double entry 
log.! It is not offered as a demonstra- 
tion of desirable instructional method, 
necessarily, but simply as an illustra- 
tion of how one supervising teacher 
and her student went about recording 
their reactions to the student teaching 
experience. To this fragment is ap- 
pended a summary written several days 
later by the supervising teacher: 
“Thinking Things Through.” A\l- 
though not an integral part o fthe log, 
it is included to show how the super- 
vising teacher might use the data from 
the log to take stock of the student's 
work from time to time. 


January 11—Writing 
Teacher: Children’s responses to your challenges to good discipline more pro- 
nounced during this activity. What is easier for you now in teaching 
writing? 
Easier now to involve all the children in lesson by asking them ques- 
tions, to help at their seats the ones who make errors. We need some 
ways to vary the evaluation period. I was unhappy here. Also, the 
lesson started fine. Attention was remarkable at first, but it began to 
disintegrate. Have an idea the lesson was too long! 
Perhaps. On evaluation: Would it help to have the children circle 
what they think is their best letter? Any other ideas in evaluation? 


Devotional 


How many children did not participate? Is this important? What are 
some ways of encouraging participation? When should it be encour- 
aged and when ignored? 

Must discuss this. Frankly, I was scared. Felt I might not keep ahead 
of the children. Grabbing for things to say. More concerned about 
keeping order than having them get something. Will watch you handle 
this. I notice now that you do not talk much but get them to do the 


Student: 


Teacher: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


1 The writer is indebted for the transcription to Mrs. Florence Freeman and to Miss Mary 
Carol Huffaker, teacher and student teacher of the first grade at Morningside School, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Miss Edna Pounds, Principal. Names of children in the group have been changed to 
preserve anonymity. 














Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 
Student: 
Teacher: 


Student: 


Teacher: 


Teacher: 


Student: 
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talking. They seem to listen better when one of their own group is 
explaining something! 


January 12—Writing 

Student is integrating! Glad to see that at one point when the be 
havior was rugged, you got out of trouble. Explain what happened and 
what you did about it. 

Soon after we began, they began to get away from me. Jack, Sam, and 
Mark looked ready to take off! Scared me. But I thought of getting 
them to listen to each other, so asked Mabel to explain how she made 
her letters. That brought everybody back. Whew! What basically 
happens here? Got to figure this out. Teaching writing is becoming 
more enjoyable, though. The papers improved 100% over yesterday. 
To me this means I’m actually beginning to get something over to 
them. Is this some sort of turning-point? I hope so! 


January 13—tTell and Show Time 
The unexpected snow this morning set up a series of experiences. 
Comment on what happened. 
You were prepared. You had a little book about snow on your desk. 
Also, you sent out to get some snow, and asked a 7th grader to come 
down and explain about snow. I noticed you put in some rhythms 
when the children got overly excited. This calmed them down by 
getting their restlessness out of their systems! 
Important: Have materials of all kinds ready. Use resource people 
whenever available. Do something about restlessness instead of just 
sitting and hoping. Keep ahead of the children! 


Writing 

At what point did you feel the children were with you? 
At the beginning, even though they— 
Is it important to be in front at writing time ready to “take over?” 
What does discipline come from? 
Right. I was the last one at the party. About discipline: Do you mean 
discipline follows good guidance in activities? We don’t sit around 
waiting for discipline. We are going, and if we get going in the right 
way, discipline follows. Right? 

Circle Activity 
I note growth in naturalness with which you guide conversation. It is 
good to see you making decisions without looking to me for approval. 
Perhaps this helps to explain your improvement. You are thinking 
about what you are doing instead of worrying about me. Children 
notice this. 


Writing 
Did you feel that the suggestions we talked about yesterday helped with 
group behavior today? How? Your own manuscript is improved. 
Being in front ready to start helped. So did giving them something to 
do as soon as they reached their seats. 
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I'm glad you mentioned having the children circle their best letters. 
Also to ask individuals to tell what made their letters good. Trouble 
from Sally and Doug. Sally kept wanting to do something out of turn. 
I got frustrated! 

Teacher: Telling them something like this might help: In first grade we decided 
to take turns. 


January 14—Tell and Show Time 


Teacher: Write as carefully as you can exactly what happened in the group just 
now. 

Student: We began to read the story before Ellen finished passing out the candy. 
Had trouble getting the children into the story. When candy was gone, 
individuals were shouting out that they wanted water. After a few 
feeble efforts to interest them in writing their thank-you notes to Mrs. 
H., I decided to let them go out for water. Then they preferred the 
bathroom to the water. How did I ever get through this deal? 

Teacher: What conclusion do you draw from this experience? 

Student: It’s obvious that the kids feel they can get me to let them do anything 
they want. I have got to stop this. I'll think how. 


Thinking Through Things 

Mary Carol conscientiously tries every suggestion for improving method and 
content. 

She does an excellent job of planning. Always prepared to meet the children 
with opportunities. 

Wants to do a good job. 

Willing to analyze mistakes. 

Works hard; always on the job; manifests great interest. 

Comes in early and leaves late, and is continually busy. She changes pictures 
in frames often, looks after the physical conditions of the room, prepares tables 
and materials for work-play time. 

I would like to see her improve in: (1) keeping an eye on the whole group 
when she works with a small number; (2) holding the children together when 
working with class; (3) getting the “hang” of discipline; (4) being more ex- 
pressive so children will feel she is enjoying activities as much as they are; and 
(5) re-working questions so children can’t shout out No or Yes. 

Some items to watch: (1) children who use loud voices; (2) children who do 
nothing or wander around; (3) getting art materials out of children’s hands as 
soon as possible; (4) opportunities for vocabulary development; (5) encouraging 
enunciation—some children aren't heard. 














Practical Arts in the Elementary Classroom 


Duane G. Chamberlain 
Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti) 


; ae are many forces at work in 
and out of the modern school which 
affect the type and quality of experi- 
ences provided children. Some are posi- 
tive and salutary in effect; others are 
negative and retarding, but all need to 
be accounted for and reckoned with. 

Though we regard learning, particu- 
larly at the elementary school level, as 
a unitary process, it is entirely proper 
and even necessary that on occasion we 
separate or isolate one or more of the 
many areas of learning from the whole 
for purposes of investigation and in- 
quiry. Practical arts work, because it is 
relatively new as a method and area of 
learning in the elementary classroom, 
requires that consideration be given to 
certain of its unique elements if it is to 
be successfully practiced. 

At the elementary school level, prac- 
tical arts may be viewed both as a sub- 
ject matter area and a method of learn- 
ing. The subject matter of practical 
arts finds its source in the knowledge 
and skills associated with the home, 
community, farm, industry, and busi- 
ness—areas representing vital elements 
of our culture, past and present, which 
merit active interpretation to and by 
the child. As utilized in the school prac- 
tical arts taps a vast potential of sub- 
ject matter. Scaled down to the expe- 
rience level of elementary school 
children, this subject matter area con- 
tributes to the child’s education just as 
do the social studies, health, music, fine 
arts, etc. Whether it be constructing 
science learning-devices, making clay or 


papier maché utensils, designing and 
sewing clothing for character dolls, 
planting and caring for a school gar- 
den, preparing simple foods, or writing 
and duplicating a grade newspaper, the 
child is actively engaged in learning 
about tools and materials important to 
him now and later. 

As a method, practical arts ap- 
proaches learning actively through self- 
activity and self-expression. It is val- 
uable as an agent of learning in the ex- 
perience unit for it cuts horizontally 
across other subject matter areas pro- 
viding added intrinsic motivation and 
incentive. Children see reasons for 
reading, writing, and talking about 
things they wish to construct. Estimat- 
ing, measuring, counting, and calculat- 
ing are happily carried on as a real and 
necessary part of the work in group 
construction projects such as the pano- 
rama, diorama, or child-size project. 
Practical arts, as a method, serves to re- 
enforce abstract and verbal studies with 
practical experiences which have in- 
terest and meaning for the child. 

The writer recently undertook the 
problem of isolating and examining 
factors affecting the use of practical arts 
in the elementary school. Factors affect- 
ing the use of such activities were ap- 
proached statistically through data 
supplied by two groups of teachers 
from schools in Michigan organized on 
the self-contained (one teacher) class- 
room basis. These groups were (1) 
elementary classroom teachers who do 
use practical arts activities, and (2) 
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classroom teachers who do not use such 
activities. The data, provided through 
questionnaire and interview, were sta- 
tistically manipulated to test whether 
there is a difference in the degree to 
which these factors are present in each 
of the two teaching situations presented 
by the teachers. 

A few of the findings disclosed by this 
investigation are discussed on the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Cost 

Costs of instructional supplies are 
greater when practical arts work is em- 
ployed by the classroom teacher. The 
average amounts spent per year on in- 
structional supplies as reported in this 
study were $46.10 for teachers using 
practical arts and $18.10 for teachers 
not using practical arts. This finding 
helps in some measure to discredit the 
rather common fallacy that a good 
practical arts program may be carried 
on in an elementary classroom entirely 
with salvage and scrap material. 

It was further disclosed that the av- 
erage teacher using practical arts 
spends twice as much of her own money 
on instructional supplies as does the 
average teacher not using practical arts. 
Self-sacrifice is doubtless a characteris- 
tic of the dedicated teacher. That these 
teachers should find it necessary to 
spend a portion of what is usually an 
inadequate salary seems an imposition, 
however. Imposition or not, most class- 
room teachers will continue to pay for 
necessary instructional supplies, and, in 
the light of this finding, it is hoped will 
redouble their efforts to secure free and 
inexpensive material for practical arts 
experiences. 


Administration 
Classroom teachers use practical arts 
activities more when encouragement is 
forthcoming from their immediate su- 
periors. A neutral or hands-off policy is 
more often accompanied by little or no 
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utilization of practical arts. The atti- 
tude of the principal or supervisor to- 
ward the use of practical arts activities 
assumes special significance in view of 
the number and variety of factors found 
to bear on the use of such activities. 
The nature of many circumstances in- 
hibiting the utilization of these expe- 
riences renders them primarily a re- 
sponsibility of the administration. Fac- 
tors relating to public acceptance, in- 
structional supplies, equipment, and 
other physical circumstances pose prob- 
lems that the classroom teacher cannot, 
and should not be expected to solve. 
Classroom use of practical arts is 
without doubt heavily dependent on 
the attitude of the administration. It 
is reasonable to conclude that the use 
of practical arts will be limited in any 
school where they are not actively en- 
couraged by those in supervisory and 
administrative positions. 


Noise 

Noise and untidiness resulting from 
certain practical arts activities should 
be regarded as factors inhibiting the use 
of practical arts in the elementary 
classroom. Noise resulting from practi- 
cal arts activities is only one of several 
types of distracting sounds that may 
originate in a classroom. Clapping of 
hands, marching, certain dramatic pres- 
entations, and even singing can prove 
to be distracting and disturbing to 
neighboring classrooms. The chief dif- 
ference probably lies in the fact that 
practical arts noise is not in the tradi- 
tional pattern. It is a new and differ- 
ent noise in many schools and there- 
fore is disturbing. It is the writer’s ex- 
perience that schools in which such 
work is the accepted practice do not 
generally report these noises more dis- 
turbing than other legitimate working 
noises. 

Noise resulting from certain practical 
arts work is a factor, however, and can- 
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not be easily dismissed. Because prac- 
tical arts work was found to be more 
often taught in classrooms that are ade- 
quately insulated, we can conclude that 
more attention should be given to class- 
room acoustics in both present and 
projected housing if children are not 
to be short-changed. Scheduling of 
noisy activities at times when least dis- 
turbing to neighboring classrooms may 
be a partial solution to this limiting 
circumstance. 


Untidiness 

The problem of litter and untidiness 
resulting from certain practical arts ac- 
tivities can doubtless be more readily 
met. Efficient arrangement and use of 
storage facilities and organized pupil 
clean-up can meet most of the objec- 
tions directed at this inhibiting factor. 


Classroom Size 


No relationship was found between 
the size of the classroom (floor area) 
and the use of practical arts. It was dis- 
closed, however, that activity space is 
more often available when such work is 
utilized. If activity space is a factor 
bearing on the use of practical arts and 
room size is not, it follows that in many 
cases activity areas are supplied 
through superior planning and more 
eficient room arrangement. We can 
conclude that any classroom large 
enough for effective teaching is large 
enough for the inclusion of practical 
arts. “I do not have enough room” is 
seldom, if ever, a valid argument. 


Teaching Load 


Individual teaching load does not ap- 
pear to be a factor in the use of practi- 
cal arts activities in self-contained class- 
rooms of the elementary school. One 
reason for not using practical arts 
which is sometimes advanced by teach- 
ers is “a too heavy teaching load” or 
“lack of time.” There is little doubt 
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that most teachers carry a teaching load 
that can be met only by efficient and 
effective methods and techniques. 

In the light of this finding, however, 
“lack of time” is an excuse rather than 
a reason for not using practical arts. It 
is often a rationalization—a process of 
projecting the blame on the adminis- 
tration rather than facing the true rea- 
sons which may be lack of educational 
vision, lack of specific skills, inertia, or 
lack of materials and equipment. 


Professional Training 


Practical arts work is really a part of 
an enriched method of teaching and 
learning. It does not necessarily im- 
pose a heavier teaching burden on the 
teacher. It may even lighten it. 

Practical arts is usually taught by 
teachers who have had more profes- 
sional training. ‘The clearer insights 
and broader viewpoints which may 
stem from longer professional training 
are apparently necessary to the utiliza- 
tion of these activities. An increase in 
the amount of general professional edu- 
cation for classroom teachers should 
result in more widespread use of the 
active learning methods and techniques 
of which practical arts is so prominent 
a part. Thus the present trend toward 
higher general educational standards 
for teachers may be expected to exer- 
cise positive effects on the use of prac- 
tical arts in the elementary schools. 

A greater amount of college training 
in industrial arts was found to have 
been attained by classroom teachers 
who utilize practical arts in their 
teaching. The amounts of homemaking 
and fine arts training at the college 
level were not shown to be factors in 
the use of these activities. 

It perhaps should be expected that 
more college work in industrial arts 
would be accompanied by greater use 
of practical arts activities by teachers in 
the elementary grades since industrial 
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arts provides a large segment of the 
skills and informations necessary to the 
teaching of practical arts. It seems safe 
to conclude that an increase in the 
amount of elective and required college 
courses in industrial arts for elemen- 
tary teachers will extend the practice 
and use of practical arts. 


Conclusion 

In closing, let us view briefly some of 
the attributes of a school situation 
which favors the utilization of practical 
arts activities. 

This school will have an administra- 
tive and supervisory staff which will en- 
courage the use of practical arts. Ac- 
tivity periods will be scheduled to meet 
possible objections to legitimate prac- 
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tical arts noise if the building is not 
adequately insulated. Adequate class- 
room instructional supplies will be pro- 
vided. 

Classroom size may vary from large 
to small with activity space available, 
often through careful planning and 
room arrangement. 

Teaching load may range from heavy 
to light. 

Teachers in this school will have 
spent more time in college preparing 
themselves professionally and will have 
had training in industrial arts subject 
matter and skills. They will be alert in 
securing free and inexpensive materials 
for classroom activities. Teachers here 
will be paid higher salaries. 














The Community Life of Teachers 


Leo J. Alilunas 


State Univ. of N. Y. 
Teachers College (Fredonia) 


N his book, American Life, Dream 
and Reality, W. Lloyd Warner, the 
University of Chicago social anthro- 
pologist, makes the point that research 
studies now disprove a portrait com- 
monly found in novels such as Babbitt. 
This is the notion of middle-class 
Americans as the real “joiners” of com- 
munity groups. Recent anthropologi- 
cal and sociological studies show quite 
clearly the importance of social class 
level in associational memberships. The 
greatest joiners are the people in the 
upper class. Associations help them to 
control the power structure of the com- 
munity. The percentage of association- 
al contacts drops as persons move down 
the class levels. Lower-class people are 
seldom joiners. 


The Community Status of the 
Teacher 


The teacher in the American ele- 
mentary and secondary school usually 
finds herself given a middle-class iden- 
tification, often a lower-middle-class 
position. But where does the teacher 
really stand in her role in community 
living? There are investigators, such 
as Florence Greenhoe Robbins, Jean 
Grambs, and others, who have analyzed 
the sociology of the teacher in terms of 
the sociology of the stranger. They 
interpret the teacher as being in the 
community but not of it. Then, there 
are those who say that the people in 
the community are reluctant to make 
the teacher a ““we-group” member. This 
is the point of view, for instance, of 


Virginia Chase’s novel, The End of the 
Week. 


Is the view of the teacher as a “mi- 
nority group” member an accurate one? 
To what extent is the teacher shut out 
by the community? To what degree 
does the teacher shut herself in? How 
do communities vary in their readiness 
to have teachers participate in com- 
munity life? In what groups do com- 
munities welcome, if not, in fact, “de- 
mand” teacher participation? In what 
groups do they seem to discourage the 
participation of teachers? How are 
teachers limited in their community 
life by the community's social status 
system? How do teachers” personalities, 
abilities, energies, income, and interests 
condition their community life? What 
are other factors which condition their 
community life? All of these questions 
deserve more complete investigation 
than they have received. 


The question of the community 
status of the teacher is important. The 
recent report of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools rec- 
ognizes that community status, along 
with money, working and living condi- 
tions, job satisfaction, and professional 
prestige are elements which enter into 
considerations of the attractiveness of 
teaching as an occupation. The Com- 
mission is inclined to believe that status 
in a community is primarily something 
which teachers must earn for themselves 
as persons. At the same time the Com- 
mission holds community attitudes re- 
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sponsible for the degree of status which 
teachers in general are accorded. Com- 
munities need to respect the teachers’ 
right to personal freedoms and to privi- 
leges which other citizens take for 
granted. 


The Fredonia Study 

A year ago the State University of 
New York Teachers College at Fredonia 
began a study of the participation of 
its alumni and college students in com- 
munity life. The project, devised and 
developed by William Chazanof and 
the writer, was carried on with the aid 
of students enrolled in a year course, 
The Community. 

Although the alumni study covered 
a small sampling, it confirmed the well- 
known Ohio State University survey, 
that teachers “as a group reveal no sub- 
stantial leadership in any type of 
organized community life other than 
church work and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations.” 

The specific findings of the Fredonia 
Study were: 

1. The community participation of 
Fredonia graduates leaned definitely 
toward religious and professional ac- 
tivities. 

2. The male graduates participated 
in a greater variety of community activi- 
ties than did the women graduates. 

38. The male graduates participated 
more in community athletics, labor 
unions, political parties, and in civil 
defense. 

4. In such activities as religious 
groups and community music groups, 
men and women graduates participated 
about equally. 

5. There was no really significant 
difference in the community life of the 
music and non-music graduates, except 
in the area of the community music 
organizations. 

6. The Fredonia graduates felt very 
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little pressure to join community 
groups. 

7. Only 10.9 per cent of the grad- 
uates who were surveyed reported po- 
litical participation other than voting. 

The graduates who were surveyed 
did not have clearly defined views on 
this question: “Do you think teach- 
ers ought to participate more fully in 
community activities than they do?” 
Less than half, or 41.8 per cent, said, 
“Yes;” while 25.45 per cent said, “No.” 
There were 29.09 per cent who gave 
“other answers.” 


Findings of the Study 


Specific findings concerning the stu- 
dents showed that they reported reli- 
gious, Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and com- 
munity music activities to be their main 
types of community participation prior 
to enrolling at F.S.T.C. It should be 
noted that the Alumni also leaned 
definitely toward religious and profes- 
sional activities. The students most 
active in high school and college extra- 
curricular activities tended to be the 
most active in community organizations 
and groups. The campus organizations 
which seemed to provide the students 
with the most opportunities for com- 
munity participation were the religious, 
music, and speech organizations. 


Specific Findings of the Study 


This study, with the research reports 
of other colleges, suggests the need for 
institutions of higher learning to plan 
more effective community participation 
programs for prospective teachers. The 
number of institutions which offer com- 
munity experience programs, either in- 
volving work with children’s agencies 
or adult civic groups, is still very small. 
Lewis and Clark College, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University, Michi- 
gan State College, Hunter College, 
Keuka College, Adelphi College, City 
College of New York, Earlham College 
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and the University of Virginia are 
among those doing some experimenta- 
tion in the field of community experi- 
ence programs for their students, either 
in relation to general education or to 
teacher education. 

As the result of ascertaining the 
needs of its alumni and its students, 
Fredonia has launched a program that 
aims to improve the participation of 
teachers in community life. This plan 
enables students enrolled in the year 
course, The Community, opportunities 
to work on an apprenticeship basis with 
civic agencies and institutions that in- 
clude political organizations, service 
clubs, the youth council, the public 
library, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
hospital, and the Red Cross. 


Summary 


The Fredonia project differs from 
other college-community relations pro- 
grams. The majority of them tend to 
feature professional training in which 
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students work with children in various 
social agencies in cities. The Fredonia 
Study emphasizes a general education 
approach and it focuses the students’ 
community participation in agencies 
that serve groups from ages 6 to 80. 
Moreover, the Fredonia Study uses the 
small community setting in exploring 
the possibilities for real and direct citi- 
zenship education experiences. Also, 
students combine participation with re- 
search studies that deal with com- 
munity institutions. 

The Fredonia Study is predicated on 
the thesis that good citizenship is an 
essential part of the preparation of a 
good teacher. Students will return to 
live in their home communities or they 
will go out from Fredonia to work and 
live in new places. The pilot study at 
Fredonia is intended to help them to 
be prepared to take part more fully 
in community life. Thus, it is hoped 
that their status both as teachers and as 
citizens will be enhanced. 








A Health and Physical Education Program for 
The Teachers Colleges Of Thailand 


Charles D. Merrill and 


Florida State Univ. 


I, late 1951 the writers arrived in 
Thailand to act as advisors in health 
and physical education and to work at 
all levels of activity from the “grass- 
roots” to the Director-Generals. The 
Education Mission to Thailand, now a 
cooperative venture of several interna- 
tional and American agencies working 
in very close harmony with Ministry of 
Education leaders, placed teacher train- 
ing high on the list of objectives to be 
accomplished. 

There are some thirty-two general 
teacher training colleges and one Phy- 
sical Education training college in the 
Kingdom of Thailand. These for the 
most part are poorly equipped, inade- 
quately staffed, and pass on to the pub- 
lic schools the traditional methods of 
lecturing, dictation, and examination. 
There is no concept of integration, cur- 
riculum planning, or general education, 
and a primary factor in the educational 
program is the preparation of students 
for formal examinations. Instruction in 
Health and Physical Education is con- 
ceived of and identified with memoriz- 
ing the “ten rules of health” and the 
“bodily exertion” involved in gymnas- 
tics and calisthenics. The greater ma- 
jority of primary teacthers have only 
completed one or two years of instruc- 
tion above the level of their teaching 
assignment. 

Identification of teacher training as 
a major problem in Thai education 
and as an area of concentration for the 
foreign consultants was clear and sim- 
ple. The problem of how to get the 
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job done was, however, a task yet to be 
performed. 


Preliminary Organization 

In order to facilitate the work of the 
various international agencies and to 
achieve coordination of personnel and 
materials, a unifying committee was 
established by the Thai Ministry of 
Education entitled the “Central Coordi- 
nating Board.” This board, popularly 
called the “C.C.B.”, appointed three 
major sub-committees to control and 
organize educational activities of for- 
eign consultants in Thailand. 

One of these sub-committees was in 
the area of teacher training and one 
of the first projects to be considered 
was a program of in-service training for 
lecturers of the training colleges located 
in the Bangkok area. An advisor in 
teacher training was consulted by the 
sub-committee and worked intensively 
with headmasters of the Bangkok col- 
leges and Ministry officials in setting 
up plans for the in-service training. 

Plans were next completed for offer- 
ing a series of ten in-service meetings 
for the purpose of learning ways in 
which teacher training could be made 
more effective in Thailand. A pre-con- 
ference was called for the purpose of 
discussing group leadership and for pre- 
liminary planning by the Thai leaders 
and their foreign consultants. 


Nature of the In-Service Program 


The aims of the program were stated 
as follows: 
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1. To formulate a clear understand- 
ing of the purposes of a teacher train- 
ing college. 

2. To show the relationships which 
should exist among the curriculum, 
methods of teaching, and the principles 
of child growth and development. 

8. To foster closer cooperation 
among staff personnel in developing 
and carrying out a more adequate pro- 
gram of teacher training. 

4. To know and to recognize the 
importance of various resource mate- 
rials as they relate to education. 

5. To understand the importance of 
selection and evaluation in a program 
of teacher training. 

6. To develop qualities of leader- 
ship among Thai personnel in the field 
of education. 

In order to carry out the aims of in- 
service training, the program was or- 
ganized so that all the headmasters, 
teachers, and nurses, of the training 
colleges in Bangkok attended a series of 
general sessions and discussions groups 
followed by subject area group mect- 
ings. The General Session meetings and 
discussion groups were concerned with 
such topics as: Teacher Training in 
Thailand; Purposes of a Teacher 
Training College; Personal Growth 
and Development of Students; Guid- 
ance in Education; Principles of Teach- 
ing; and Resource Materials in Edu- 
cation. 

In addition to the general sessions, 
a number of subject area groups were 
formed, based on suggestions of the sub- 
committee on teacher training and the 
headmasters of the training colleges. It 
was thought desirable that the major 
emphasis in these sessions be placed on 
methods and means by which the va- 
rious subjects were to be taught as they 
related to the problems of prospective 
teachers. Each teacher attended group 
meetings concerned with the subject 
in which a major portion of his teach- 
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ing time was spent. Each group had a 
Thai leader and a foreign consultant. 


Problems of Health and 
Physical Education 


There are many problems involved 
in working with foreign nationals and 
one of the greatest is the factor of com- 
munication. Work was facilitated in 
the in-service training course by assign- 
ing an official “counterpart” to each 
international consultant. (In this pro- 
gram we had consultants from U. S., 
England, Denmark, Canada, and New 
Zealand.) A “counterpart” is a Thai 
leader, usually in the same area as the 
consultant, who understands both Thai 
and English and acts as official inter- 
preter at the meetings. 

Another pertinent problem allied to 
the matter of communication was the 
factor of comprehension. Early experi- 
ence clearly indicated that although 
material was being interpreted and/or 
translated, it was not being compre- 
hended by all participants. Concepts 
and ideas that appear to be quite sim- 
ple and even elementary to most Ameri- 
can students in Health and Physical 
Education are often exceedingly com- 
plex and even unintelligible to many 
Thai leaders in the field. Many words, 
as well as concepts and ideas, do not 
have equivalent or even idiomatic 
meanings in Thai and hence work is 
impeded by language limitations. 

The first meeting of the Health and 
Physical Education section of the in- 
service program found a divided camp. 
The group was composed of seven 
nurses and eight physical education in- 
structors. 

The nurses represented the Health 
Service components of the Teacher 
Training Colleges of Bangkok. Their 
duties were routine first aid, immuniza- 
tion and clinic functions, and did not 
include instruction of hygiene or health 
education because no course of study 
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existed nor was the need for such com- 
prehended. Although health is a vital 
problem of the youth of Thailand, 
there existed no program for the train- 
ing of teachers. 

The physical education group con- 
sisted of the instructors at the Teach- 
er Training Colleges in Bangkok. The 
“instruction” consisted largely of “phy- 
sical training” for the exclusive benefit 
of the teacher’s college students. This 
physical fitness program did not com- 
prehend the needs of pupils at the 
lower levels or prepare the prospective 
teachers with methods or material to 
set up necessary and desirable programs. 
Furthermore, there was no acceptance 
of the fact that health is a vital objec- 
tive of any good program of physical 
education. 

At the conclusion of the first meeting 
which was largely devoted to a consid- 
eration of the problems noted above, 
the Thai leaders and foreign consult- 
ants decided to separate the two groups, 
nurses and physical educators, and to 
begin from “scratch” to develop an 
understanding of the meaning and 
scope of specialized preparation in 
Health Education and Physical Educa- 
tion at the teacher training college 
level. Specifically, the two groups would 
work toward practical and functional 
courses of study in health education 
and physical education which could 
be submitted to the Director-General 
of the Department of Teacher Training 
for his consideration. 


Development of a Course of Study in 
Health Education 


The members of the newly created 
sub-section in Health Education were 
enthusiastic concerning the plans for 
the development of a course of study 
for prospective teachers and hence the 
second meeting was devoted to plan- 
ning ways and means for its accomplish- 
ment. The following sessions consisted 


of talks, discussions, and demonstrations 
by both Thai leaders and by the foreign 
advisor, in terms of the school health 
problems of Thai children and the edu- 
cational methods and techniques for 
their effective solution. Many different 
points of view were presented and there 
was opportunity for discussion with 
both Ministry of Education representa- 
tives and with leaders from the Ministry 
of Health which exercises legal control 
over Health Education in Thailand. 

At the end of the series of in-service 
meetings which extended over a period 
of three months, a sequence of topics 
and sub-topics evolved which repre- 
sented a compromise between the need 
for hygienic information and the need 
for health education methods and ma- 
terial. The final draft was compiled 
by the foreign advisor and his Thai 
counterpart. This was translated from 
English into Thai and then, in order to 
check authenticity of translation from 
Thai into English. 


Development of a Course of Study in 
Physical Education 


The sub-section on physical educa- 
tion also was interested in the possi- 
bility of developing a comprehensive 
course for prospective teachers in the 
teachers colleges. To supplement week- 
ly meetings, the physical education 
teachers were invited to visit the offices 
of the foreign consultant where books, 
pamphlets, charts, and pictures were 
made available for their use. They were 
also encouraged to use the rather ex- 
tensive materials in physical education 
at the United States Information Serv- 
ice Library. Most of the participants 
took advantage of these possibilities. 
The weekly in-service sessions were de- 
voted to demonstrations and discussions 
of all types of materials and activities 
in the field. Considerable personal 
analysis of facilities and possibilities for 
program development was carried on 
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by the Thai teachers. Each one devel- 
oped a map of his own school grounds 
as it related to physical education and 
each examined his program in terms of 
numbers of students, hours per week, 
class organization, and kinds of activi- 
ties taught. With this preliminary sur- 
vey and study procedure under way, the 
weekly discussions progressed from ac- 
tivity demonstrations and discussions to 
consideration of the purposes of the 
program in the general teachers col- 
leges. Senior members of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education were in- 
vited to attend the weekly discussions 
and to assist with the formulation of 
objectives and program. 

Agreement was reached on the fol- 
low major ideas: (1) That the teacher 
training students should learn to play 
for personal enjoyment and skill and 
that certain developmental and condi- 
tioning factors should be considered. 
(2) That the prospective teachers 
should be able to teach games and ac- 
tivities of many types. (3) That teach- 
ers should acquire a knowledge of use 
and care of equipment and supplies for 
physical education. (4) That teachers 
should have an understanding of the 
values of health and physical education. 
From these basic ideas a set of objec- 
tives was developed and a list of sug- 
gested activities considered. These were 
combined into a recommended course 
of study which was submitted to the 
Director-General in charge of teacher 
training programs. 

The course of study in both Health 
Education and Physical Education were 
accepted and approved by the Director- 
General of the Department of Teacher 
Training. This marked the completion 
of the first major steps in program de- 
velopment in these areas for the gen- 
eral Teacher’s Colleges of Thailand. 
The following excerpt from a memo- 
randum to the Director-General indi- 
cates the further planning which has 
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been done and provides the framework 
for carrying this phase of the work in 
health and physical education to a suc- 
cessful conclusion: 


In order to implement and facilitate the 
inclusion of courses of study in Health Edu- 
cation and Physical Education in the cur- 
riculum of the Teacher Training Colleges 
of Thailand the following sequence of steps 
seems to be in order and these steps are 
offered as possible recommendations: 

1, That course outlines in Health Educa- 
tion and in Physical Education be reviewed, 
revised wherever necessary, and imple- 
mented to include necessary instructional 
aids and materials. 

2. That parallel courses in Health Edu- 
cation and Physical Education be put into 
effective operation commencing with the 
next year’s program at Ban Som Dej 
Teacher Training College. These courses 
would be guided and supervised by the 
foreign advisors and would be taught by 
the nurses and physical educators who were 
recently enrolled in the In-Service Program. 

3. That a survey be made during the 
next year of all other teacher-training in- 
stitutions of Thailand in order to: 

a. Determine resources and equipment 
needs for the inclusion of Health and 
Physical Education as an integral part 
of the curriculum. 

b. Determine the personnel who should 
be responsible for the courses and 
give them appropriate guidance and 
direction. 

c. Establish sound liaison with Chang- 
wat Health Officers and other commu- 
nity agents concerned with the devel- 
opment of an adequate health service 
program. 

4. That nurses, physical educators and/or 
other persons who might be responsible for 
teaching or guiding the courses be given 
the opportunity for in-service training 
either in the municipality of Bangkok or by 
some provincial scheme to be determined. 


5. That plans for the inclusion of a pro- 
fessional curriculum in Health Education 
at the Physical Education Training College 
be brought to a successful conclusion and 
integrated into the active curriculum. The 
purpose being to eventually supply training 
colleges with lecturers and to provide the 
provincial schools with some supervisory 
assistance and guidance in Health Educa- 
tion. 








Weaknesses In International Exchange Programs 


Katharine Dresden 
Chico (California) State College 


D URING the past two years, as a 
Fulbright Lecturer from the United 


States to Pakistan, I have had an op- 
portunity to observe from several van- 
tage points the activities and results of 
educators and students in the interna- 
tional educational exchange program. 
Many insights have been gained as to 
the contributions of American grantees 
in foreign countries and of the returned 
grantees from America. American 
grantees share with the writer the be- 
lief that there are many shortcomings 
and weaknesses in the operation of the 
exchange programs, and that American 
educators can and should be instru- 
mental in correcting them. 

A part of my responsibility as Ful- 
bright lecturer in the field of teacher 
education has been in connection with 
four constructive projects: (1) advising 
the education ministry on establishing 
an Institute of Education in the cen- 
tral government, (2) consulting with 
directors of education and vice-chan- 
cellors of universities on provincial and 
local educational problems, (3) assist- 
ing in the organization of the first Gov- 
ernment Teachers Training College in 
Karachi and teaching courses in it, and 
(4) organizing and conducting the first 
workshop for school administrators, 
and the first workshops for the im- 
provement of techniques and materials 
of instruction. Carrying out these re- 
sponsibilities necessitated frequent and 
close association with Pakistani teachers 
educated in America under various in- 





We hear much about international 
exchange programs in education and 
the aid they give in broadening the un- 
derstanding of both American teachers 
abroad and foreign teachers visiting in 
this country. There are, however, cer- 
tain weaknesses or impracticalities in 
these programs which should be elimi- 
nated. In this article Miss Dresden, Ful- 
bright Lecturer from the United States 
to Pakistan, points out these weaknesses 
and offers six recommendations for the 
improvement of international exchange 


programs. 











ternational educational exchange pro- 
grams. Information thus gained should 
be helpful to other participants in the 
programs and to all nations being 
served by them. In this paper some of 
the outstanding weaknesses of the pro- 
gram are analyzed: 


Education for Reality 


“The things I saw in the schools in 
America were wonderful, but we can- 
not do them here.” 

“I would love to go back to America. 
I learned so many things. Really, you 
are very clever. But we cannot do those 
things here.” 

“You see our education is very back- 
ward; if I must say, our nation is back- 
ward. In America you have got. Here 
we cannot.” 

“We cannot use what we learned. 
You do not understand. We have no 
books, we have no supplies, we have no 
money. We must follow the syllabus.” 
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The returnees who make such state- 
ments were thrilled with their ex- 
periences in America. Many of them 
traveled widely and can describe our 
cities and our natural wonders. They 
were impressed with our health, our 
size, our beauty. They were awed by 
our superlativeness — the biggest, the 
fastest, the most, and so on. They tell 
of these things to their unbelieving and 
disapproving friends. 

They visited American schools. Most 
of them were at colleges which have 
model, demonstration, or laboratory 
schools. There they saw the latest in 
school construction, a wealth of furni- 
ture and supplies and books, children 
accustomed to the latest techniques of 
instruction and observation highly se- 
lected teachers working with healthy 
children in the midst of plenty. 

Upon their return home they see 
their own poverty and squalor for the 
first time. “I did not know that my 
clothes were not clean. I had never 
really known cleanliness,” said one. 
“And now I am hungry,” said another. 
“Before I left I accepted that hollow- 
feeling in my stomach and continual 
lassitude as the natural state of man. 
Now I know differently.” And they do 
not know what to do about it. They 
are shocked and hurt. Gradually they 
cease to care, they sink back into apa- 
thy. “We have always been this way. 
Our schools have always been this way. 
It will improve Inshallah (God Will- 
ing) .” Thus they voice their unhappi- 
ness and frustration. 

What can be done in American col- 
lege courses to prevent this kind of 
frustration? Can we not direct the stu- 
dents’ learning to practical applica- 
tions? For instance, if a requirement in 
a course is to produce a resource unit, 
could not the student be helped to do 
it in terms of his local conditions? Sup- 
pose it were a unit on improving 
health. One purpose of the unit for an 


American child is to learn to brush his 
teeth every day. If the foreign student 
includes this in his unit, ask him if it is 
in terms of the reality of the situation. 
It is not! There are no toothbrushes in 
underdeveloped villages but there may 
be substitutes. 

If the student plans to teach menus 
based on the “daily seven,” do not per- 
mit him to include cheese, pork, or 
jello—there are none in the Middle 
East. Direct him to analyze every as- 
pect of his unit in terms of conditions 
in his homeland. In child psychology 
or guidance do not let him develop 
elaborate programs for “boy-girl rela- 
tions.” American patterns are not per- 
mitted in many areas of the world. Let 
the student analyze his native culture 
for an indigenous problem, make an 
intensive study of it, and propose a 
program of action. 

Thus he will return to his home with 
a piece of work he can use. He will 
have learned to find and to analyze 
problems in terms of his own culture. 
He will have the enthusiasm and the 
know-how to continue to grow profes- 
sionally. And, in doing this, he will 
develop the techniques for overcoming 
his personal problems. 

Education for Leadership 

A young man and a young woman, 
each of whom had spent a year in a 
teachers training college in America, 
returned to Pakistan to teach in the 
new teacher training college. Each had 
an armful of syllabi, bibliographies, 
and term papers or theses. 

“But,” they said, “we cannot use 
them. Our syllabi are handed down 
from the university. We must prepare 
our students for examinations given by 
the university. We cannot use any- 
thing we learned.” 

Other words may be used but the 
same complaint comes from secondary 
school teachers and from administra- 
tors. Because they must teach from a 
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given syllabus, because the examina- 
tions are handed down from the uni- 
versity and corrected by an outside 
examiner, because the curriculum is 
determined by these examinations, and 
because head masters are dictators, the 
returnees see no possibility of change. 
They see no possibility of using their 
American college courses in evaluation, 
curriculum, or school administration. 

Actually, what the students lack is 
the insight and the desire to change the 
situation or the framework in which 
they work. They have not seen enough 
of the American system to truly under- 
stand it, to be truly sympathetic toward 
it. They wisely question the value of 
imparting it to other sections of the 
world. Subconsciously they are not too 
sure that the system which produced 
them can be really bad. 

As a part of their American educa- 
tion could we help them to inquire into 
the purposes of education in their na- 
tion and to evaluate these purposes in 
terms of the needs of their society? 
Could we help them examine their own 
syllabi realistically to see what con- 
structive opportunities actually exist? 
Could we help them to develop a sense 
of values that would cause them to en- 
rich teaching over and above syllabi 
and examinations? 


Before the Ideal 


We Americans are proud of our new 
school buildings, furnished with mod- 
ern equipment, stocked with an 
abundance of supplies, staffed with 
trained teachers. We show these to our 
visitors. We pile exhibit upon exhibit 
so that the visitor might see a wide 
variety of educational establishments. 
Foreigners are dazzled and entranced, 
but —it is beyond their reach. It is 


something to talk about at home, but 
entirely beyond the realm of possibility 
of accomplishment. 


It saddens them; 
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it does little toward improving the 
situation. 

Need this be so? Could we not start 
with the simplest beginnings, not with 
the finished product? We may show 
the finished product, a well-developed 
school, as a goal toward which to work. 
But then we must show the other side, 
the over-crowded, under-supplied school. 
Let grantees work in these schools with 
principals and supervisors who are 
overcoming difficulties. Let them par- 
ticipate in administrator-teacher-parent- 
pupil planning for school improve- 
ment. Let them teach a class in which 
they make their own charts, gather 
their own pictures, hunt their own 
science specimens. Let them dramatize 
without costumes or scenery. Let them 
conduct walking study-trips. 

This is the sort of real experience 
that is needed by teachers from under- 
developed countries. In this way they 
will understand better how to face and 
analyze problems, the importance of 
constructive and persistent work need- 
ed to solve them, and finally they will 
have a greater appreciation of the 
finished product that they have ob- 
served in the American school system. 
Above all, this approach will provide a 
keener understanding into certain 
qualities which are basic in man’s ap- 
proach to the improvement of his pres- 
ent position and future destiny. 


Resources to Take Home 


In organizing the total program for 
grantees in America we frequently 
overlook many little experiences which 
will be of value in the homeland. The 
making of bibliographies is one of 
these. A list of books read for a term 
paper or a course is not enough. But, a 
list of books which could constitute 
basic reading would be a valuable in- 
strument. When the grantee returns, 
he could use it as an order list in build- 
ing up professional libraries. 
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Required research papers might be 
developed with greater emphasis on 
educational needs and how classroom 
teachers in the homeland can be en- 
couraged and instructed to carry out 
research. The actual research which 
the student does should be a simple, 
practical project which he can continue 
when he returns to his country. His 
report might well be written in a form 
that can be submitted to a journal for 
publication. 

This is very important. The idea of 
a mere teacher or headmaster publish- 
ing an article is so unique that the stu- 
dent may be amazed at the suggestion. 
Articles in Pakistani educational jour- 
nals are written by university profes- 
sors. However, the student will find 
that a well-written article, bearing a 
foreign postmark will be well received. 
Once having published, the student 
will have a chance at publication of 
subsequent articles. Educational jour- 
nals need articles by classroom teachers. 
Classroom teachers are more apt to 
read educational journals if there are a 
few practical articles scattered among 
the erudite and theoretical. 


Programs 


The fifth weakness is not so easily 
corrected by the individual college 
staff member. Rather, the Academic 
Council of the college will have to con- 
sider it. It concerns the degree to be 
awarded the grantee. Every grantee 
must return to Pakistan with a degree. 
This is absolutely essential in a country 
that bases its values on extrinsic rather 
than intrinsic worth. However, the 
M.A. or M.Ed. degree pattern which is 
meaningful in America, may not be in 
a foreign land. In developing a mean- 
ingful pattern, the American college 
must consider the preparation of the 
candidate and the situation in which 
he will use his degree. 

For instance, the customary educa- 


tional ladder in Pakistan is five years 
of primary school, five years of sec- 
ondary, and four years of college for the 
B.A. or B.Sc. Thus these degrees, in 
terms of years of attendance, are equiva- 
lent to our Junior College A.A. degree. 
In terms of course requirements they 
often fall below our high school di- 
ploma. The teacher-to-be takes an ad- 
ditional professional course of one 
year leading to the Bachelor of Teach- 
ing degree. This course includes Edu- 
cational Psychology based on a text 
copyrighted in 1915. There are no 
courses in Educational Sociology, Child 
Growth and Development, Guidance, 
Tests and Measurements. Thus, al- 
though the Pakistani grantee is the 
pick of the country in terms of aca- 
demic standing, he comes to America 
without the requisite basic courses for 
a master’s degree. This prior educa- 
tion should influence the pattern of his 
college program. 

There must also be a study of the 
student’s national school system and of 
the candidate’s place in that system, if 
he is to be programmed intelligently. 
The student’s meager background and 
lack of understanding of possibilities 
available in American institutions of 
higher learning make it imperative 
that he have more counseling and ad- 
vice with reference to programming 
than he now receives. 


Local Administration 


A sixth weakness is in the local ad- 
ministration of the educational ex- 
change program. In Pakistan it has 
lacked continuity and a sound educa- 
tional philosophy. In several other na- 
tions the programs have been similarly 
cursed. If the basic purpose of the pro- 
gram is to aid in the development of 
education, then there must be an execu- 
tive secretary who is an educator. As 
such, he could help in a wiser selection 
of grantees and in their re-adjustment 
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to their country after their return. He 
could advise American colleges on the 
background and needs of grantees. He 
could place American grantees more 
strategically and give continuity to 
their program. He could be effective in 
coordinating the many educational pro- 
grams now being conducted in foreign 
lands by private foundations, U. S. 
Government agencies, and U. N. 
agencies. 


Summary 


To sum up, the weaknesses of the 
program of international educational 
services of the U. S. government are 
presented with brief recommendation: 

1. Returned grantees have a de- 
featist attitude. They feel they cannot 
apply their learnings at home. 

College professors must constantly 

direct the student's attention to prac- 

tical applications of his learnings. 

2. Returned grantees lack the in- 
sight and desire to change the situation 
or framework in which they work. 

They need to be helped to build a 

philosophy of education and a set of 

values which are basic to the way of 
life they desire for their nation. 

3. Standards set in America are so 
far removed from the reality of under- 
developed nations that they are impos- 
sible to accomplish. 

Let the students experience the be- 

ginning steps, let them see the fin- 

ished product as a goal, and at the 
same time acquire the techniques for 
realizing the finished product. 


4. Grantees lack the imagination and 
initiative to get full value from their 
opportunity and to make full use of it 
upon their return. 

The foreign adviser on the college 

staff needs to have a fuller knowledge 

of the student’s home situation and 
to direct the student’s learning in 
terms of it. 

5. Tradition and custom decree that 
the student return with a master’s de- 
gree. 

A degree pattern must be developed 

which is based on the student's prep- 

aration and on his needs. 

6. The program is frequently admin- 
istered by someone unacquainted with 
education. 

The Executive Secretary of the U. S. 

Education Foundation should be an 

educator. 

Is it possible to rise above the weak- 
nesses of the U. S. educational program 
in foreign lands? In America we believe 
that everything is possible. This must 
be possible! There is much at stake— 
the free world is at stake. Either educa- 
tion succeeds in undeveloped areas or 
they are lost to the free world. All of 
the military aid, all of the mutual de- 
fense, all of the factory and farm equip- 
ment, all of the flood and famine relief 
will be of no avail if education fails. 
Unless there is education none of these 
resources can be used. But more vitally 
—without education subject people 
cannot throw off their yoke and become 
a free people governing themselves in 
true democracy. 
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How Medicine Became a Profession 


W. W. Bauer, B.S., M.D. 
Director of Health Education 
American Medical Association 


N order to find out how medicine became a profession, one must go 
back into recorded history and then let his imagination carry him still 
farther back with the aid of tradition, folklore, and strange half-incredible 
stories which have never been either authenticated or denied. 

Relics of prehistoric man show that he suffered from diseases. Un- 
doubtedly he must also have had sustained injuries. Unquestionably, when 
one was hurt or sick his fellows tried to help him. How primitive these 
ancient efforts were can only be imagined, but we do have some inklings 
through superstitions which still persist today. 

Why, for example, should the idea exist among some simple people 
that to cure goiter one need only wear a string of amber beads around his 
neck? Or take this same superstition in another form, namely, that if a child 
has a goiter one takes a lock of his hair and places it in a young sapling; 
when the child’s height has exceeded the height above ground of this lock of 
hair, the goiter is supposed to be cured. Where and through what circum- 
stance originated the idea of stuffing wounds with spider webs to control 
hemorrhage? It works, but at the expense of introducing infection, which 
has been understood for only about the last hundred years. Where and on 
what basis of empiric observation did the use of moldy bread on wounds 
originate? Certainly they knew nothing of the bread mold from which 
penicillin is now scientifically manufactured. 


Observation and the Beginning of Medical Records 


One could go on citing numerous instances of this kind to indicate that 
man has always had an overwhelming curiorsity about his body and how it 
works and about how to treat it when ill or injured. This curiosity led him 
to observe, and sometimes his observations were accurate and productive, 
as when the old lady in Shropshire, England, observed that tea made from 
the leaves of her foxglove plants caused the disappearance of dropsical fluid 
collected in the tissues. She never knew why, but it worked and so it be- 
came a pattern on which some of our most important modern therapy is 
still based. How this came about we shall see before long. Medicine began 
to become a profession because of the keen observations of certain persons 
with extraordinary interests to whom their fellow men began to look for 
help in times of illness or when injured. 

Observation could not in itself be enough. Phenomena observed had 
to be recorded and so we come to the famous ancient papyri or papers, or 
better parchments, which constitute the record of ancient medicine. There 
is the Code of Hammurabi, which is perhaps the first of the ancient codes of 
medical ethics, preceding the Hippocratic Oath by three to four centuries, 
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according to which archaeological timetable you prefer. In the Code of 
Hammurabi, which is of Chaldean origin and may be placed in time along 
about the Patriarchs of the Old Testament, relationships between doctors 
and their patients and the servants and slaves of their patients, began to be 
established. According to this code there were severe penalties for bad 
medical or surgical results upon important people; lesser penalties for mis- 
haps involving their sheep and cattle, and still less when slaves were con- 
cerned—an interesting commentary on the relative values of human and 
animal life. Nevertheless, the emergence of an ethical code marks the begin- 
ning of a profession. 

There are also the ancient East Indian medical papers, including those 
of Susruta. For sources of information about Egyptian medicine, we have 
the Ebers papyrus and others indicating the status and progress of Egyptian 
medicine and Egyptian physicians. 

And so we come to the real beginning of modern medicine, the era of 
Hippocrates in 400 B.C. Whether Hippocrates was an individual physician 
or whether the term is applied to a school of medicine is immaterial if we 
recognize that the strength of the Hippocratic school lay in observation and 
in recording. In the aphorisms of Hippocrates we find descriptions of 
diseases which are as valid today as they were when Hippocrates observed 
them, for example, the risus sardonicus, or the sardonic grin of death, or the 
compulsive plucking at covers by the hands of the seriously ill, an omen of 
impending death. The recorded observations of Hippocrates and his school 
form one of the most important cornerstones of medicine as a profession. 

Following the Greek school of medicine, we have a somewhat sterile 
era in Rome, particularly under the so-called great Galen. In many ways 
Galen was truly a great scientist, but in others he set the science of medicine 
and medicine as a profession back hundreds of years. Galen tried to initiate 
an age of reason in medicine. Every profession, of course, requires reason 
and reasoning, as you educators so very well know. However, reasoning 
must begin from a tenable premise, otherwise it goes far wrong. Galen 
tried to solve problems by pure reason. He dissected pigs and then by 
reasoning he postulated human anatomy and of course he was wrong. 
Because he was an authority, his reasoning was accepted blindly and his 
errors perpetuated. Galen’s contribution to medicine was the compiling of 
a tremendous system of materia medica, some of which is still useful. All 
in all, his contributions were negative unless one may say that from his 
errors we have learned to base reason on facts and to question authority 
until we see its proof. 

And now the picture begins to emerge, of medicine as a profession, 
based on observation, recording and the use of reason to arrive at con- 
clusions. 


The Development of Medical Instruments and Research 


Medicine, we must admit—or shall we boast?—became a profession 
by alertness to progress in allied professions and continuous borrowing and 
adaptation. The microscope, so valuable in medicine, was discovered by the 
Dutchman, Leeuwenhoek, to satisfy a curiosity as to the microscopic forms 
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in nature. Medicine promptly adopted it, and so a tool was forged for the 
monumental researches on which modern medicine is based. A young 
Austrian physician, Auenbrugger, son of a tavern keeper, had often heard 
in his childhood how his father thumped the huge cask of wine in the 
tavern basement to ascertain the level of fluid. Observing in the autopsies 
the collection of fluids in the chest of diseased persons and the solidification 
of lung in those dead of pneumonia, he decided to try percussion diagnosis 
on the chest of living persons, and physicians are still employing his tech- 
niques today. 

A young Frenchman, Réné Laennec, experiencing difficulty in hearing 
the heart sounds of fat patients, observed boys signalling each other by 
tapping on one end of a log and listening at the other. With his next pa- 
tient he applied his ear to a rolled up sheaf of paper instead of to the skin 
and found to his delight that he could hear much better; besides in those 
days of infrequent bathing, a reasonable degree of separation from the 
patient was an added advantage. Out of this grew crude wooden stetho- 
scopes, which have evolved into the electronic instrument of today. 

In more modern times medicine has adopted the use of recording 
techniques and all sorts of electronic devices, such as the electro-cardiogram, 
the electro-encephalogram, innumerable varieties of laboratory instruments, 
chemical processes, plastics, and all the materials and methodology of 
modern science and industry. 

The latest tool and the most powerful by which medicine has become 
a profession is research. Observation, recording, reasoning and experience 
can go just so far before one meets a blank wall. To scale or circumvent 
this barrier, all professions turn to research. Medical research in the last 
hundred years has provided an almost incredible story of progress which I 
will not rehearse for you here, except to call to your attention the basic 
researches in fermentation, bacteriology and immuniology, which began 
with Pasteur and which have not ended with Salk. By means of these re- 
searches it has been possible to implement the technical dexterity of a sur- 
geon and the soothing skill of the anesthesiologist by largely overcoming 
infection. 

Now the problem is the aging and the processes of deterioration, plus 
mental health. And here we see manifestations of another way in which 
medicine became a profession. Not content with goals achieved, problems 
solved, and enemies conquered, any profession worthy of the name turns its 
face to the future, sets its ideals far ahead and adopts the motto of the go- 
getter in business: ““The difficult is done immediately; the impossible takes 
a little longer.” 

Professional Standards 

I am sure that all of you educators have been tracing in this fast over- 
view of medicine through the centuries a parallel of the growth of your own 
profession. Doctors and educators have much in common, including their 
names, for “doctor” as you know, means “educator.” Indeed there are now 
so many kinds of doctors, educated, educational, medical, musical, that it 
has been suggested, only half facetiously, that the American doctor of 
medicine emulate his British colleague and just call himself plain “Mister” 
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in order to achieve a measure of identification, if not distinction. Since you 
are professional brethren with like achievements, like problems and like 
growing pains, you will appreciate the next points I am about to make. 

The heart of a profession is its educational system. For the perpetua- 
tion of your profession you require teacher training institutions, whose 
standards you are constantly endeavoring to elevate. In like manner the 
medical profession requires medical schools and in these we too are con- 
stantly raising our standards. Prior to 1910, in the now almost forgotten 
days before World War I, medical education in the United States was in a 
deplorable state. The country was overrun with so-called medical schools, 
of which large percentages were without any affiliation with a university or 
even a college. Many were run for profit. Aptly, they were called diploma 
mills. One could almost count on his fingers the number of genuine educa- 
tional institutions of good repute in medicine. 

Then came the Flexner Report, made jointly by the American Medical 
Association and the Carnegie Foundation, exposing the deplorable state of 
medical education. In the years that followed, medical schools were in- 
spected, evaluated, and classified A, B and C. Most of the B and C schools 
soon disappeared either by going out of business, merging, or becoming 
affiliated with universities. It was not, however, until 1950 that the last 
substandard medical schools disappeared; one of them closed its doors in 
1948 and the other became an acceptable school in 1950. 

Such tremendous changes, as you know, do not come about by them- 
selves, nor are they accomplished without determination and courage and 
at times only against determined opposition and after severe conflict. In the 
meantime, by reason of the reduced number of medical schools the flood of 
partially trained physicians was stemmed. Wartime conditions have made 
heavy demands on the supply of doctors. Medicine has advanced and there 
is more for doctors to do, not only in the care of the sick, but in public 
health, military medicine, research, industry, etc. The problem became one 
of maintaining the supply of physicians without reducing the quality of 
their training. Medical schools, by reason of necessary laboratory and hos- 
pital facilities, are not easy to expand and medical faculties of acceptable 
caliber are harder to get than the faculty of a college. Nevertheless, medical 
schools in the United States have increased in number and capacity until 
the graduating classes of 1955 and subsequent years will be large enough so 
that there will be no real shortage of physicians in the United States. 
There will still remain the problem of distribution, a problem which exact- 
ly parallels the teacher supply problem in rural areas. 

The medical profession has defended itself against federal subsidies in 
education. On this point we differ from you in your support of federal 
subsidies. We do not quarrel with you, since we assume that you know 
your problems and have given careful thought to your solution. We as a 
profession, nevertheless, continue to stand on the principle that the one 
who pays the piper calls the tune, and so we want no federal subsidies 
except one-time grants for building purposes. Even then we look with 
greater favor upon the solution of problems by local administrations under 
local control and therefore commanding local loyalties. 
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Every profession and all professions are distinguished from trades by a 
superior devotion to public service. Few professional people make a great 
deal of money at their professions. They put other values, such as achieve- 
ment, personality growth, and contributions to their fellow men, on a 
higher plane than mere remuneration. Practically the entire income of the 
American Medical Association and its state and local member societies is 
devoted directly or indirectly to public service. In the direct line we have 
such things as Today's Health, health education and exhibit programs and 
participation in public service projects. In the indirect line we regard all 
activities for the improvement of medical education and the quality of 
medical care, indeed anything which makes better medicine, as a true public 
service. 

Up to now I have been talking largely about scientific advance. A pro- 
fession, while going forward scientifically, must also keep abreast of social 
and economic progress. It is in these areas that professions are most often 
misunderstood by the members of other professions and the great mass of 
non-professional lay persons. Out of these misunderstandings conflicts may 
arise. No profession, and medicine is not exception, has ever survived 
without the willingness and the ability to fight for its rights and its prin- 
ciples. Educators who have fought for freedom of thought and of expression 
should be able to understand the attitudes of physicians in their fight for 
professional integrity. Basically the issue is the same—freedom from domi- 
nation in professional matters and immunity against disabling and destruc- 
tive attacks upon necessary professional ethics, and of course, freedom from 
interference with professional, ethical criteria. We accept freedom of the 
press and of speech; nevertheless these must be defended against open or 
insidious encroachment. In like measure, we must fight for freedom of 
education and freedom in medicine. In doing this we shall make enemies 
and they will make common cause against us at every opportunity. We must 
be organized and strong in order that we may stand together in defense of 
the principles which we know to be right. 

The American Medical Association began somewhere in revolutionary 
times. I always refrain from saying exactly where because there are some 
very strong differences of opinion between two states on the eastern sea- 
board, in each of which the first medical society may have arisen. I suspect 
if the truth were known, it is about a standoff. In any event, medical organi- 
zation in the United States is of pre-revolutionary origin and it has been 
growing stronger ever since in the way in which an organization ought to 
grow—namely, from the roots. The strength of our profession today lies 
in its county medical societies, which are components of the state societies. 
The latter in turn are constituents of the American Medical Association. 
In a broad, general way your organization follows the same democratic 
pattern where strength arises along with policies in your membership at the 
local level and is transmitted upward to guide and control your representa- 
tives. At the very top or national level there exists not a governing bureau- 
cracy, but a service organization sensitive to the demands of its membership 
and devoted to professional and public service. 

I shall not rehearse for you the recent battles against governmental at- 
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tempts to encroach upon the freedom of medicine. You know them well. 
Doctors have stood and battled against attacks from the left and from the 
right and have pursued a middle course undiscouraged, undismayed, and 
unafraid even when enmity has been plainly manifested in the highest quar- 
ters. With the aid of many organizations and the overwhelming support of 
an aroused public, medicine has won its battle—for the time being. We are 
not deceived. In place of the mass attack there is now the guerilla warfare, 
something like the cold war on a grander scale where the enemy nibbles a 
bit here and a bit there instead of seeking to swallow the whole lump, which 
has proved too tough for him. You may rely on it that medicine is not 
going to surrender its professional standards, its professional pride, or its 
professional integrity. We may go down fighting, but we will never sur- 
render and we do not think that we shall be defeated. 


Devotion to Public Service 


There is one last criterion of professionalism in its best sense and that 
is devotion to public service. You in education know that we have joined 
hands with you and for more than forty years have worked for the better 
health of the school-age child. This is but one manifestation of public 
service. We have fought implacably against. quackery and charlatanism 
inside our ranks as well as out. We have met and defeated anti-vivisection- 
ism. We have kept the standards of medical education high against those 
who would have trained inferior doctors for the sake of a dubious advan- 
tage in greater numbers. We have cared for the sick regardless of their 
ability to pay and we have challenged communities to accept their share of 
medical costs, such as hospitalization, medication, and everything except 
medical service. We have conducted a broad and intensive health education 
program through many media and in so doing, we believe we have been 
helpful to our co-workers in education, the teacher in our schools. 

How did medicine become a profession? In precisely the same way 
that education achieved professionalism, by concern over the needs of 
others; by observation, by recording of accumulated knowledge, and by 
the transmission of the same; by research, by strong organization for the 
defense of professional integrity and by a firm devition to public service. 
This is the hard but sure road to professional eminence. There is no other. 








The Status of Teaching as a Profession 
in Great Britain 


H. J. Nursey 
President 
National Union of Teachers of England and Wales 


I N my country, we are inclined to apply the name of profession to 
any calling slightly divorced from over much manual work, and requiring 
some degree of special training. Thus, while medicine, law, and architec- 
ture are easily recognized as professions, the term professional is also applied 
to themselves by teachers, actors and actresses, commercial travellers (sales- 
men), clerks, etc., without any clear and logical definition of what consti- 
tutes a profession. 

When we teachers, as we are now doing with some vehemence by ven- 
turing into unexplored fields of publicity, claim that we have a right to 
expect a “professional salary for a professional job”—it sounds well, and to 
the attuned ear, even altruistic, but in plain words it means simply and 
crudely, ‘““We want more money to enable us to do our job without financial 


worry. 
What Is a Profession? 


A number of problems which have recently caused the National Union 
of Teachers great concern have focussed our attention sharply, on what are 
the claims of teaching as a profession? Can we honestly claim to be so re- 
garded at present and if so on what premises can we make such claims? 
There is no doubt that a profession possesses status. Does that status of 
necessity come from a good salary? Are the two linked or are there other 
factors involved? I venture to suggest that there are and some of them are 
not often given their due weight in the materialistic world of today. 

We look back to the doctor and lawyer of yesteryear as being typical 
professional people, and may well pause to consider how they came to be 
so regarded. 

A family in health difficulties consulted the family doctor and im- 
plicitly believed in his diagnosis and prescribed treatment. Nor were they 
unduly worried about his fees for it was common practice for the G. P. to 
vary his charges according to the capacity of his clients to pay, often in 
cases of hardship permanently forgetting to submit his bill. 

With the wholesome respect for law and order inherent in the make up 
of most Englishmen, the solicitor and lawyer were only consulted when 
absolute necessity demanded it, but were nevertheless looked up to as 
learned and just men. 

They gave their clients service at the highest level their consciences 
dictated. They made their decisions on what was right rather than on what 
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was profitable. Their professional outlook was linked with the idea of a 
good life, in the fullest and richest senses of the word good. In the 18th 
Century, the period of the English aristocrat, noblesse oblige was possible 
because the freedom of choice of action was not restricted by economic pres- 
sure. At that time commerce was regarded as being disreputable. 

However, money had to come to the professional man so he could 
lead a life of leisure. He believed profoundly in the doctrine of Ecclesiasti- 
cus (38:24): The wisdom of the learned man cometh by opportunity of 
leisure and he that hath little business shall become wise. 

The difference between then and now—he did not work to be paid; he 
was paid so that he could work. 

Thus, the idea of a practice and not a business was the accepted basis 
of his endeavours. 

~ That was an individual age. The relationship was to an individual, 
the client, not to the community. It was based on trust which at that time 
did not exist between buyer and seller. The professional man was con- 
cerned with services, the trader with commodities. 

Here then entered trust. It is impossible to inspect services before they 
are rendered, as you can commodities before they are sold. It is also difficult 
to make a contract, because service is unique, the giver gives his whole 
personality to the problem at stake. The client was often ignorant and had 
to trust the professional man. The relationship was essentially individual. 
Perhaps that is why the doctor showed too little interest in public health 
and the architect in town planning. 

It is easy to see, therefore, why the organization of the professions was 
in favor of individuals. 

In Mid-Victorian England the professions were respected. Professional 
organizations guaranteed technical efficiency, and imposed an ethical code 
demanding that it was a duty to offer services, whenever, and wherever 
needed and to give only the best. It was undignified to haggle or advertise, 
and the confidence of a client was respected to the utmost limits. In this 
way protection was assured from the unqualified, and standards of remu- 
neration were maintained. 

How different is the world of today. Leisure is not now solely the 
mark of the aristocrat. Even the quality of leisure has changed. In those 
earlier days we conceived it as being a spiritual quality of freedom pervad- 
ing all activities. Now it has come to mean the way one enjoys oneself. 
In many cases leisure is thought to be the very antithesis of work. 

The professional man has thus been forced to change his ground. Now 
he admits he works like a tradesman. In fact when he looks at some 
tradesmen, he often makes stronger claims, but he also claims his work is 
special and superior. j 

It follows therefore that individualism in the old sense is gone; but it 
may still mean that the individual is the true unit of service, because worth- 
while service depends on individual qualities and judgment and you just 
cannot shift responsibility for that to others. The professional man is still 
concerned with his client, but has discovered there need be no conflict with 
the community. A public medical officer aims at individual health through 
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communal health, while the General Practitioner aims at communal health 
through individual good health. 

English social services have grown from cheap makeshifts for the lowest 
classes, in a competitive and individual society, to vast coordinated plans to 
better the whole community. Progressive medical men seek still to main- 
tain the professional spirit, in these days when social services are losing their 
class character, and since these services operate by expert knowledge of 
social arts and sciences, in the main they are succeeding. Yet it would be 
fallacious to assume they are based solely on superior knowledge of admin- 
istration—for they are founded on the principal of obligation and not just 
on private honor and tradition. 

Vast numbers of professional people are becoming employed without 
losing their professional status. 

In the modern democratic societies, states and professions are becoming 
assimilated, neither absorbs the other. 

In the old days commercialism was the foe of the professions, today the 
cynic says it is politics. But our social services show signs of growing away 
from politics. 

Civil servants are no longer mere administrators. They promote far- 
reaching projects, through investigations conducted by Departmental Com- 
mittees and Royal Commissions. 


The professions are being socialized. 
The public services are becoming professionalized. 


We could summarize: Professionalism is an idea based on the real 
character of certain services. The individualistic bias of the major profes- 
sions was the product of circumstances. The professions are giving up this 
old idea of excessive individualism and are adapting themselves to new 
standards of social service. 

Here then we have criteria we can apply to teaching in attempting to 
assess its status as a profession. 

My good friend and General Secretary, Mr. Ronald Gould (to become 
Sir Ronald on July 12) assessed these claims incidentally in his address as 
President of the Educational Section of the British Association at Oxford 
last summer, and emphasized what great changes are befalling the teaching 
profession in England in the Twentieth Century. He quotes: 

In 1875 Mr. Highton, a local secretary of the National Union of Teachers, received 
this letter from one of Her Majesty's Inspectors: 

“I have not received any instruction from the Committee of Council on Education 
to hold official communication with Associations of Teachers” thus illustrating the bad 


relations existing between the teachers and inspectors, even further emphasized when in 
1888 Mr. W. J. Pope, a National President, made a violent attack on the inspectorate: 

“When a teacher has finished his course of training why should his certificate be 
annually endorsed by any irresponsible person? The physician and lawyer are not thus 
held absolutely in the power of any one man, and why should teachers be? Even the 
keepers of beer shops do not have their licenses endorsed until they have done something 
wrong, and not even then until it has been proved in open court. Why should teachers 
be kept through this thumbscrew in abject servility to an inspector?” 


A teacher did not depend on power of personality alone to interest his 
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pupils, he was often a craftsman with a stick, in the often forlorn hope that 
what did not enter by one avenue, might by another. 


Payment by Results 

In earlier days the receipt of the magnificent annual increase in salary 
of five pounds ($14) depended upon a satisfactory report on the teacher's 
work by His Majestry’s Inspector. 

One headmaster, on good terms with the inspector, was always in- 
formed of the date of the annual visitation. 

He thereupon arranged for the less able of his scholars to be absent ill 
on the day. To the remainder he gave these instructions: 

“When I ask a question, you will all put up your hands. Those who are 
certain they know the correct answer will raise their right hands. Those 
who do not know the answer will raise their left hands. We must give the 
Inspector a good impression.” 

Despite these clear directions, I believe that even in those days, the 
“C stream” caused trouble. They were unable to distinguish between left 
and right. 

It must be remembered too that as most schools owed their origin to 
efforts of the Church, diocesan Bishops and even local clergy exercised a lot 
of power, and unfortunately on too many occasions, in a non-Christian 
manner over individual schools. Not much change followed the establish- 
ment of school boards in 1870. They engaged in sectarian controversy, some- 
times involving teachers. Board members paid frequent visits to schools, 
checking and signing registers, spending much time in trying to improve 
attendance figures to earn a larger grant. Teachers were hemmed in by 
numerous regulations and there was much red-tape. So little appreciation 
of the teachers’ task often provoked open hostility. It is not therefore 
difficult to appreciate why 50 years ago A. C. Benson, Master of Magdalene 
College, wrote in the Cambridge Review: “Schoolmastering is a worthwhile 
career and there is a great shortage of them. True, the rates of pay do not 
make it very attractive. The holidays are, of course, an added attraction, al- 
though it should be remembered they add to one’s expenses.” 

True it is, that the advent of Maintained Grammar Schools in 1902 
gradually led to the assimilation of teachers of better academic qualifica- 
tion, though not necessarily of better professional training to the schools. 
The older teacher training colleges, most of Church origin, had done yeo- 
man service in sternly disciplining recruits to the profession in the rudi- 
ments of their calling. The extension of the provision of secular colleges, 
and training departments in universities, has done a tremendous amount to 
attract students of fine calibre, and yet I think the real turning of the tide 
towards the professionalization of teaching can be traced to the 1918 Educa- 
tion Act of H. A. L. Fisher—the Act that was designed to make England 
“a land fit for heroes to live in.” Again most of its far-sighted provisions 
had to be delayed or halted because of the severe economic stress following 
World War I, but for teachers it did one great service. It removed for good 
the local haggling that went on in bargaining for salary scales. From that 
time on they have been settled at national level, and with the passage of 
years, with more stringency in seeing that conditions are enforced. 
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Then came World War Il—when in common with other members of the 
community teachers shouldered increased burdens with immense courage 
and fortitude. Wholesale evacuation of large towns to rural areas meant 
that in many cases, teachers not only had to do the planning but had to 
carry it out, as well as help with savings drives and many other matters of 
public welfare. The public probably came to esteem teachers more because 
of the dire distress of the times than has ever been adequately assessed. 
They became, literally, in many cases, the custodians of the children, often 
day and night through the heartrendering distress of air raids, and long 
hours in shelters, 

In his lifetime, we may not yet have assessed how valuable it has 
proved to the teaching profession, that one of the greatest members of the 
National Union of Teachers, The Rt. Honorable James Chuter Ede, to- 
wards the end of the War, came into partnership as his Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, with the then President of the Board of Education, The Rt. Honorable 
R. A. Butler (now our Chancellor of the Exchequer) . 


From this joint effort of enduring patience at effecting compromises 
between opposing viewpoints emerged our famous 1944 Act—the blueprint 
of our developing educational system of today. In my view, the passage of 
years will emphasize how great are its effects in enhancing the prestige of 
teachers. 

We are concerned here only with this aspect, but in order to under- 
stand that, we must be aware that it gave the Minister of Education, through 
finance, and by right, more power than he had ever enjoyed before. Local 
authorities, with approximately a forty per cent stake, in most projects, are 
the agents for administering and developing the educational service subject 
to ministerial approval. The teachers, it must be remembered, are the 
chosen in struments of society for the inculcation of knowledge and good 
social habits in the children, for whose benefit all members of the com- 
munity desire the best education we can afford. 

That places upon teachers in this fast moving world a terrific responsi- 
bility. Our former admired, and revered leader, Sir Winston Churchill, 
stated it in his crisply complete manner when he said: 

“The future of the world is to the highly educated races, who alone 
can handle the scientific apparatus necessary for preeminence in peace, or 
survival in war.” 

You will appreciate therefore that although perforce I have had to do 
it sketchily, I have tried to convey the impression that by and large, my 
nation sets a greater store on educational development than ever before. 
That provides opportunities for teachers at a greater rate than ever before; 
and now, I will try to show how those opportunities are being seized, how 
teachers are aligning themselves with the criteria of professionalism I have 
expounded, and a few of the many things that still remain to be done. 

At the British Association meetings, Mr. Ronald Gould enumerated 
four qualities which he considered to be absolutely necessary in a teacher 
of high quality. They were: (1) technical competence; (2) teaching ability; 
(3) a broad educational background; and (4) a personality which enables 
him to stimulate and encourage pupils. He then went on to illustrate how 
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these four features are becoming a part of the educational system of my 
country today. 


Teacher Training 


There is a general concensus of opinion that the period devoted to 
teacher training at the present time in England is all too short. The limited 
number of subjects required in the general certificate of education, together 
with two years professional training in a training college, are regarded as 
being totally inadequate to prepare for the exacting task oi educating the 
young. Our colleagues who do the actual teaching in the training colleges 
also realize that, and, with us, are agreed, a great advance is needed in this 
field. Unlike you, it appears we have a unique opportunity in the near 
future. A terrific bulge in the postwar school population, due to the 
remarkable acceleration in the rate of the birth of children immediately 
following the last World War, has peculiar features. It has given us the 
problem of coping with a million and a half more children in our schools 
than is normal. But it is to our advantage that now the birth rate has 
receded to almost normal level. That means that about the years 1961-62 
there is a remarkable and sudden decline in the total school population. So 
perceptive is this decline that those of us who have investigated the problem 
see in it the opportunity to do a remarkable job; namely, to increase the 
length of compulsory training of teachers by another year. Of course, we 
must never forget that pressure on space has been so great that we have a 
terrific number of oversized classes. One of the principal actions necessary 
is that immediate steps be taken to reduce the size of those classes progres- 
sively until they become more easily manageable and each child receives 
more individual attention. You will see therefore that we have these twin 
problems to tackle in the next five or six years; namely, to reduce the size 
of classes, and secondly to attempt to increase the length of the period of 
training for teachers. Not unnaturally you will wonder whether those two 
operations can proceed at the same time. Reduction in the size of classes is 
not conditioned by the production of more teachers alone. It also depends 
upon creation of more teaching spaces in which those teachers can operate 
and, therefore, the two factors controlling it are: the increased building 
program and the number of teachers being trained. 

On these fronts we can report good progress, and it is now calculated 
by the Minister of Education that whereas the school population will only 
increase by 200,000 in the next five years, there will be (in the same period) 
an increase of 1,000,000 in the provision of school places. So you will see, 
size of classes will steadily be reduced on the score that more classrooms will 
become available. At the same time, the troublesome period that we have 
had in recruiting people of adequate quality, for the teaching profession, 
would appear to be passing. This year, for instance, we had over 11,000 
qualified applicants for the 8,000 places available in teacher training in- 
stitutions. First glance would lead one to think that we are thus losing 
$,000 potential teachers because there are no places in which to train them. 
That would not be entirely true, because every college is stretching its 
capacity a little to absorb those who are really worthy of entry into the 
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teaching profession. We are, therefore, in the happy position of being able 
to assess very carefully whether a candidate merits the right to be trained 
for this all important job of teaching the future generation. The statistics, 
at present available, would seem to indicate that about the year 1961-62, 
if the teaching profession is prepared to hang on to the then prevailing 
staffing standards for one year, it would be possible to dispense with 
the output of the training colleges for a complete year. We could, there- 
fore, allow the senior students to remain in training for a further year. We 
should regard that as an important step along the road towards making 
teaching an all graduate profession, which is our ultimate aim. 


We should also remember that at preesnt it is possible for a graduate 
in England to enter the teaching profession without any period of profes- 
sional training. And so, we have these rather anomalous positions. A non- 
graduate, that is one who has not attended a university, will have received 
a period of professional training and be a qualified teacher, while a graduate 
who has studied for three years at a university and so obtained his degree 
will enter the profession without having a period of professional training, 
although, as a temporary measure he will be recognized as a qualified 
teacher. 

We hold the opinion that ultimately what is desirable is that every 
teacher shall be a graduate who has had a period of professional training. 
And in that, I feel certain, you will agree. When these stages of develop- 
ment have come to full fruition, we shall, in the main, have taken care (as 
far as it is humanly possible) of the technical competence of a candidate 
before entering the teaching profession. As all our teacher training colleges 
are now associated with an institute of education of a university we are 
preparing the way for this desirable situation. His teaching ability can only 
be assessed as his training progresses and we feel that we must be ruthless 
in removing from the profession those who do not measure up to the re- 
quired standards, because it is insufficient to know and not be able to 
impart that knowledge. What is important is to have the ability of getting 
the knowledge across to the pupils. There have been in the past, and there 
are still going on, very careful investigations into the desirability of a 
broadly based education before one enters too soon upon a specialist ap- 
proach. For these reasons, we are endeavoring to ensure that in our gram- 
mar schools the education provided in the early years is as broadly based as 
possible, and not until late in his school life does the student begin to con- 
centrate on that subject in which he has decided to specialize. It has been 
said with some truth that a teacher is born and not made. But we older 
hands know full well, that given good, raw material, it is possible, by care- 
ful training, to teach a person how to gauge his personality in such a way 
as to enable him to stimulate and encourage his pupils along the lines he 
desires. 

At the present time, my organization is concentrating quite sharply 
upon ways and means whereby we can continually increase the quality of 
teachers so that it can be said ultimately that in the teaching profession 
there are people of high quality having the four characteristics I have 
enumerated. 
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The pursuit of high quality will of necessity impose three obligations 
upon the teacher. He must be prepared to continue his education long 
after he has qualified and graduated. The depths of the well of knowledge 
cannot be plumbed. And so, throughout his life, the teacher must always 
be willing to go in search of new knowledge. He must never for one 
moment think, “I know it all.” 

To enable this to take place, the Minister of Education, the local edu- 
cation authorities, and the National Union of Teachers are continuously 
organizing refresher courses for teachers. For the Ministry of Education and 
local educational authorities courses financial aid is given to enable the 
teacher to attend them without hurting himself financially. 


Freedom for the Profession 


No mind of high quality will subject itself to dictation and consequent- 
ly, teachers must be assured of considerable freedom in their professional 
work. The fact that every head teacher is the sole person to determine 
which way his school shall travel, and that he, in turn, accords freedom to 
the classroom teacher in drawing up curricula and methods, is sufficient 
evidence that the teaching profession in England and Wales is achieving 
freedom in the professional sphere. Of course, if they are people of high 
quality, they will always have regard for the general consensus of public 
opinion. 

You may be aware that the assessment of the work of a school is made 
by Her Majesty’s Inspectors, who technically speaking are not the servants 
of any department, although, of course, they receive their directives from 
the Ministry of Education. A team of Her Majesty’s Inspectors will visit a 
school, assess its objects and aims, look at its curricula and methods that 
are being employed, and then judge the standards reached. The report 
which follows is submitted to the Minister of Education, who in turn sends 
copies to the Local Education Authority. The headmaster of the school 
is present when that report is discussed. The whole procedure is carried 
through with reasonable objectivity, and it is interesting to note that Her 
Majesty’s Inspector can in no way direct that certain courses of action 
should be pursued. 

All he can do is to advise. It is fair to say that the relationships now 
existing between the teachers and Her Majesty's Inspectors are, generally, 
very good indeed. 

In the old days teachers regarded the visit of the inspector with fear 
and trembling. They expected caustic criticism. Now her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors visit the school as advisers and as friends. It has been crisply summed 
up in this phrase: “Years ago Her Majesty's Inspectors were stinging wasps 
—now they are pollinating bees.” 

The educational system can only develop fully if those employed in it 
regard it as a developing partnership. More and more that is becoming the 
practice in England. 

Not unnaturally, teachers are concerned that they shall enjoy the fullest 
amount of freedom consistent with the over-all demands of the job. They 
should have no fear of arbitrary dismissal. They should be allowed almost 
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complete civic freedom—so long as the education of the children does not 
suffer by it. They should enjoy freedom from compulsory duties not 
directly connected with the school. 

Most important of all, the teacher should enjoy academic freedom 
which permits him to teach what he believes to be best. Conviction adds 
effectiveness to his teaching. Without this freedom he would carry little 
responsibility and, consequently, could not claim to belong to a profession 
but with it, acting within the limitations mentioned, he can exercise his 
judgment as to what is best for his pupils, thus making his work truly pro- 
fessional. It follows that only those within the profession can be regarded 
as competent to evaluate his work. 

How are we faring in establishing these freedoms for the teaching pro- 
fession? Three years back the National Union of Teachers engaged in a 
very stern struggle with the Durham County Council which demanded that 
every teacher employed should belong to a professional organization. 

It may seem very strange to you that we refused such dictation with all 
the power at our command. We hold the teacher has perfect right to 
choose his own professional organization, and even not to choose one at all, 
if he so desires, and is that type of person. Furthermore, we members of the 
National Union of Teachers desire to choose ourselves who shall be in asso- 
ciation with us, and not to have the choice made for us by employers. 

So unified were the teachers in their determination to resist such 
demands, that it was decided, if necessity called for it, there should be a 
general strike of teachers in that county area. In association with other 
professions who had been similarly treated we were able to win that battle. 
Thus we have established, we think, once and for all time, perfect freedom 
of the teacher to select his own professional organization. By frequently 
contesting unjust dismissals we have virtually eradicated the fear of arbi- 
trary dismissal. 

Our teachers have not yet won complete civic freedom, for they are 
unable to serve on local councils by which they may be employed. When 
I say they are unable to serve, I mean as representatives elected by the 
citizens at large. They can, and in a majority of cases do, serve as co-opted 
members on education committees. It is one feature of our system now, since 
1944, that almost every education committee in the country carries on its 
benches three or four teacher members who serve in the community. We 
call them teacher representatives. Most authorities have with their teachers, 
Joint Advisory Committees on which there will serve equal numbers of 
teachers and elected representatives of the authority. Meeting across the 
table they will hammer out what is good for the service in the area with 
which they are concerned. 

It should be noted that in one county in our country there is still dis- 
crimination against people professing Communist or Fascist beliefs. The 
National Union of Teachers as such neither sympathizes with Communists 
nor Fascists, but on the other hand we hold that every teacher has the right 
to his own political beliefs, no matter how peculiar they may be. Conse- 
quently, we are engaged at the present time in quite a struggle with that 
particular county authority in order to try to get the ban removed. Our 
difficulties are increased by the fact that when one enters the political 
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sphere, it is almost the same as entering the religious sphere, and our own 
teachers’ personal prejudices enter into their judgments. Thus it is very 
difficult to get unified action within the area of that local authority. 

The gradually developing process which has gone on in unifying our 
educational system has to a large extent removed some of the old conditions 
that local school governing bodies attempted to impose on applicants for 
posts. No longer does one have to be able to play the organ, conduct a 
choir, or lead a local scout group in order to get a job in a village school as 
a teacher. We can justly claim that with the passage of the years teachers 
are becoming less and less subjected to local pressures. 

Probably the most significant feature of the system, in England today, 
is the developing sinse of partnership. Our present Minister of Education, 
Sir David Eccles, has gone on record as saying: “No minister who wishes to 
do his job to his own, and the nation’s satisfaction, can fail to have regard 
to the considered opinion of the teachers.” Demonstrating his belief in 
that fact, he attended our conference and exchanged views with us. Fre- 
quently he calls conferences also with representatives of local education 
authorities. 

On the other hand, the teachers through the National Union of 
Teachers, and the education authorities through the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees, have joint discussions on problems of mutual interest, and 
have standing committees to deal with such problems. Before it moves in 
any direction in the educational field, our Ministry of Education's advisory 
committees carry out new investigations as to what may be thought best by 
other people in developing the policy proposed. Thus, on the National 
Advisory Council for the Training and Supply of Teachers we have repre- 
sentatives of the universities, of the local educational authorities, of training 
bodies and of the teachers organizations. Teachers are thus enabled to play 
their part in determining teacher recruitment to the ranks of teachers. 

Through the eyes of their representatives they are enabled to see what 
our future demands of the systems in teacher strength. They can, therefore, 
have a say as to how numbers being admitted to certain specialist branches 
of the teaching profession should be controlled. 

As the Minister of Education carefully considers an over-all plan 
for the country, it will be seen that teachers themselves have a considerable 
voice in policy in this field. 

On the National Advisory Council for Education, we also have our 
representatives putting forward our point of view. Besides serving on the 
National Advisory Council that I have mentioned, I myself also serve on the 
Central Youth Employment Council, which determines the policy to be 
followed by our Ministry of Labor in dealing with adolescents when they 
enter the industrial system after leaving school. 

Then, too, you may be familiar with our Burnham Committee which 
consists of 26 teachers and 26 members of local education authorities, pre- 
sided over by an independent chairman, advised by four advisers from the 
Ministry of Education. In that Committee salary policy is hammered out, 
and actual scales of salaries are agreed upon. 

We frequently organize meetings for the benefit of the public, so that 
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they may learn what is being attempted in the educational system. For it 
is essential, if teachers are to enjoy the confidence of the public, the public 
shall fully understand what teachers have in mind. One of the great changes 
I have witnessed in my professional career is the vast improvement in the 
good fellowship existing between members of the public and the teaching 
profession. The old sources of irritations and frustrations are being very 
rapidly overcome. 

The fact that the public is trusting the teachers more and more is per- 
haps best illustrated if I tell you what is happening in one county in my 
country. 

Other counties may not be following exactly the same scheme, but 
nevertheless the general tendency is to trust teachers more. In Hertford- 
shire, so great is that trust that the headmaster of every school is told at the 
beginning of the year how much money is available for expenditure on the 
internal running of that school. That sum of money is credited to his 
account at a branch of a bank of his nomination. He is then free to draw 
checks on that account, to be spent on the work of the school in the way 
that he thinks best. With absolute freedom he stands or falls, by the wisdom 
of his judgment, when the work of the school comes to be reviewed. He 
alone judges whether the needs of the school will best be served by appoint- 
ing a blonde secretary or buying Bibles. 

Perhaps, more amazing still, is the fact that the treasurer of that county 
has stated publicly that the scheme is working well, and that now that 
teachers are becoming used to it, it is quite clear they are well able to spend 
public money in the best way suited to the needs of the schools that they 
control. 

Don’t let me mislead you, while we have made gigantic steps since the 
war towards the creation of public opinion which will accord full profes- 
sional status to teachers, there remain a number of things yet to be done. 

In our state schools religious teaching is given in accordance with 
agreed syllabuses, and we must face up to the fact that those syllabuses have 
been evolved because some sections of the public at large are not yet pre- 
pared to concede to the teacher the same freedom in giving religious in- 
struction as he enjoys in the giving of every other secular subject in the 
curricula. Then too, the teachers of the country are not completely united. 
There are small splinter groups continually sniping at the greater body, 
and this has been much more apparent in the recent arguments over the 
implementation of the equal pay policy when some supermen have suddenly 
discovered additional reasons against it. This civil warfare cannot but serve 
to weaken the over-all prestige of the teaching profession in the eyes of the 

ublic. 

: As in your country our greatest difficulty is that of finance. Where can 
we get the money necessary to provide all the new school places required? 
Where can we get the money to give the teachers the salaries to which they 
feel they are entitled, and which plain statistics show should be given them? 
Should the central authority shoulder a greater burden of this local expendi- 
ture? And if so, will that central authority still be prepared to concede to 
the local authorities the same degree of autonomy as they have enjoyed in 
the past? 
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It is interesting to notice that while a man electing to enter the teach- 
ing profession, given the same period of training and roughly equivalent 
qualifications, can earn more when he enters the teaching profession than 
he can by entering the National Medical Service, his salary as a doctor soon 
outstrips that enjoyed by a teacher. I think there will be little disputation 
with the idea that it is the maximum salary of a person that determines the 
regard with which he is held by the general public. Consequently, in maxi- 
mum salary rates the teaching profession in England and Wales falls far 
below what might be regarded as a real professional standard. 

One great difference impresses me between the idealism of a teacher in 
my country and that of many teachers in yours. In the main, teaching is the 
only job that a teacher does in England and Wales. He may seek to earn 
other money but, if so, that will be done by teaching in excess of his normal 
job. Seldom does he turn to any other profession or trade with which to 
augment his income. Teaching is his main job and the chief source of life. 
He regards it very much as a vocation, and the vocational aspect of teaching 
is becoming more and more emphasized as time passes. 

The individual aspect of the old professionalism to which I alluded at 
the beginning of this talk is not absent in teaching, because public policy 
as well as common sense ideas of teachers dictate that it is with the indi- 
vidual child that the teacher shall be mostly concerned, not alone with his 
academic standards, but with his health, with his home background—in 
fact his whole life. It is the whole child that is the concern of the teacher. 
In that we have inherited the ideals of the older professions. 


Summary 


To summarize then, I think it can fairly be said: (1) Teachers regard 
themselves as a co-equal partner with the Ministry of Education and local 
education authorities in the evolution of education policy. That regard is 
being appreciated by the other two partners. (2) Teachers are alert to the 
necessity of enjoying complete academic and civic freedom, but at the same 
time they are mindful of the responsibilities they have to the community and 
nation asa whole. (3) They never forget that their job is the welfare of the 
individual child. 

True, there is still a long way to go, but I think it can with greater 
truth be said now than ever before that like Francis Bacon most teachers 
will subscribe to the doctrine: 

“I hold every man indebted to his profession from which, as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by 
way of amends to be a help and ornament thereunto.” 

As we continue to develop and insist upon the highest ethical conduct 
for the members of our profession, so shall we all come to believe that 
paraphrasing Pericles’ doctrine on how to be a good citizen the motto for a 
teacher shall be: 

To be a good teacher, know your child, love your child, serve your child. 
Thus shall knowledge, emotion and action lead us onward to the heights— 
the heights of becoming a united profession held in high esteem by the 
public whom we serve. 
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Since time immemorial, there have been three learned professions. The- 
ology, medicine, and law are at the apex of the professional hierarchy in all 
modern societies. Theology serves man’s spiritual needs, medicine his physi- 
cal needs, and the law maintains order in human affairs. This distribution 
of professional service, leaves one desperate and perhaps fatal breach in 
social organization. The most important single aspect of human life is the 
fact that men have ideas. They think. The mind is served by the teacher. 
In times and places where teachers were really competent and adequately 
prepared, they have been readily and eagerly admitted to the learned pro- 
fessions, and have been accorded the respect and privileges that the public 
has always accorded those whom it recognizes as truly professional. Only by 
the inclusion of teaching in the learned professions, can society meet its 
needs. 


No group of specialized workers can dare to dream of making its calling 
pre-eminent unless the significance of its social contribution is so compelling 
that pre-eminence is imperative. Modern social organization is so complex 
and opportunities for human investment so diverse that we cannot afford to 
waste superior human talent on inferior tasks. We have no right to seek 
status and prestige for teaching as a profession simply because we as teachers 
aspire to more lucrative or dignified positions for ourselves. Professional 
eminence must be based on compelling social necessity. When man holds in 
his hands the means of destroying the world itself, then man’s attitudes, 
values and purposes are the only business which is really worthwhile. These 
are the commodities with which teachers deal. The supreme importance of 
teaching is found in the relationship between education and civilization. 
The function of education is to perpetuate and perfect the culture which 
supports it. When a culture or civilization dies; it does so because its edu- 
cational system has failed. A crisis, if it really be a crisis, is always inherently 
an educational problem. 

If, as we so firmly believe, teachers in American schools have the most 
favorable opportunities for the dissemination and application of the unique 
ideas upon which our civilization rests, then we can be satisfied with 
nothing less than the professional recruitment of the best human resources 
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we have in this country. Sound social engineering demands that the most 
critical and difficult tasks be delegated to our most capable and dedicated 
people. The end objective of all we do in our professional organizations is 
to make teaching a pre-eminent profession in America. 

The aim of all our professional activity is to achieve a climate of public 
opinion which will make it possible for conversations like the following 
to be heard on any of our college campuses. Where one young person might 
say to another, “What are you going to do next year?” And the second 
would say, “Well, I don’t know. I’ny discouraged, I’m really discouraged. 
For years I’ve thought I wanted to be a teacher and I’ve been trying to get 
ready to go to the school of education. Several months ago I applied and 
yesterday I heard that I'd been turned down. They were quite frank. They 
just said I wasn’t good enough. “This morning I talked to my counselor and 
after about an hour of sympathetic discussion, he finally said to me, “John, 
we might as well face the facts, you'll just have to be satisfied with law 
school.” 

To the teaching profession, the most devastating canard ever invented 
is the oft-repeated assertion “he who can does, he who can’t, teaches.” The 
total program of the organized profession should be directed toward the end 
that those who can teach, will teach, and those who can’t teach, will be our 
lawyers, our engineers, and our businessmen. 

Social and economic attitude must be reorganized so that our finest and 
most capable young people will say first, “May I be a teacher? Am I capable 
and fit to teach the young? If I am, then of course I must teach. If I’m not, 
then I must be satisfied with less.” It is obvious that no profession can 
become pre-eminent while it must continually beg for members to fill its 
depleted ranks. The by-laws of the California Teachers Association, 
adopted many years ago, begin, “It is the purpose of the Association to 
achieve for teaching its true place among the professions.” The social 
significance of teaching, I reiterate, is such that we must be satisfied with 
nothing less than a social and economic climate which clearly recognizes 
teaching as a pre-eminent profession. The profession that is recognized as 
significant and important and to which, because of its prestige, entrance is 
eagerly sought will be a stable profession. There is not other way; there is 
no shortcut.” 

There has been, and still is, some difference of opinion 2s to how this 
objective is to be achieved. There are a few among us who persist in think- 
ing that the only way to achieve prestige and preferment for teachers is to 
think and act as unprofessional as possible. There is a small but vociferous 
element among teachers which openly disavows the professional aspects of 
teaching and forthrightly asserts that teaching is nothing but skilled trade 
and that teachers should behave accordingly. These people believe that 
professional progress is achieved through conflict rather than cooperation. 
They believe that it is essential for the profession to be divided into classes 
whose interests are assumed to be antagonistic. They preach that teaching 
is a job of work which can be measured in hours and minutes and paid for 
accordingly. They believe that the friends of teachers are all on the left 
and that their enemies are all on the right. They believe, essentially, that 
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organizational procedures which have been found appropriate and effective 
for industrial workers should be applied to teachers. 

In my opinion, the time has now come when the organized profession 
should speak out vigorously against such ideas. Those who espouse and 
promote them should be labeled as unprofessional and all sanctions which 
can be mobilized should be brought to bear upon them. No one can deny 
the right of these individuals to their own thoughts and beliefs, but if they 
persist in acting like day laborers then the great majority of the profession 
has a right to demand that such teachers get out of the profession and into 
a vocation where their talents and philosophy will be more appropriate to 
their success and happiness. 

Professional prestige cannot be forced, bought, legislated or stolen. In 
truth, it must be earned through the quality of service rendered by the mem- 
bers of the group. In the long run, the function of the professional asso- 
ciation of teachers is to help its members give better service and thus to en- 
hance the prestige of the profession. It is obvious that except in critical or 
unusual cases the large professional association cannot deal personally with 
each individual member. What then is the method by which it may achieve 
its objective? In brief, and dogmatically stated, the development and main- 
tenance of adequate standards in the identifiable aspects of teacher service 
is the means by which progress can most rapidly be made toward the estab- 
lishment of teaching as a stabilized pre-eminent profession. 


Maintaining Professional Standards 


It must be made very clear that the maintenance of adequate standards 
does not mean standardization. It merely seeks to guarantee competence. 
The acceptance by teacher organizations of this rather basic point of view, 
that the development and maintenance of standards is the means by which 
we will ultimately reach our professional goal, is extremely helpful in evalu- 
ating present programs, in deciding on new ventures, and in organizing 
staff responsibility. This approach to our problem has come to be known 
as the professional standards movement. This philosophy attempts to real- 
ize for teachers collectively a large degree of self determination on all 
matters where they legitimately have a right and duty to be heard. The 
term “self-discipline” has been used in connection with professional ethics. 
The disciplinary idea is too negative and narrow. The expression “‘pro- 
fessional self determination” is positive and is broad enough to cover all 
defensible activities in the five areas in which it now seems feasible to de- 
velop standards. The philosophy of self-determination—this idea that pro- 
fessional organizations should be seeking their ultimate goal through the 
development and maintenance of adequate standards—does not mean 
that the profession seeks to capture the control of the schools for itself and 
thus to ignore the public. The schools belong to the people and the de- 
termination of operating policy must remain in the hands of official legal 
agencies which are responsible to the people. 

Such agencies as the State Board of Education, the Curriculum Com- 
mission, the Commission on Credentials, the State Committee on Accredi- 
tation, the legislature, local school boards and the court system will in the 
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various states continue to make the actual policy decisions governing the 
public schools. The organized profession, however, owes these policy mak- 
ing agencies a clear cut and authoritative statement of professional opinion 
which can be considered and carefully weighed by these official bodies before 
policy is actually made. The professional function is to develop carefully 
what policy ought to be, not actually to make it. As the profession gains 
prestige this sensitive but important discrimination will cease to have practi- 
sal significance. If our professional advice is wisely and carefully given it 
will, more and more, be accepted without serious question by the responsi- 
ble legal agencies involved. The professional standards movement, nation- 
ally and within the various states, is crystalizing into a pattern. There are 
five areas now emerging in which professional standards are needed, and 
in which we can legitimately work in their establishment and maintenance: 


Professional Ethics 

Professional Education 
Professional Service 

Professional Community Relations 
Professional Welfare 


em Pe. 


Respectable professional machinery is being developed at local, state, 
and national levels in all these fields. It seems that any defensible activity 
of a teachers association can be identified as appropriate to one of these 
functional areas. Each area will be discussed briefly. 


1. Standards of Professional Ethics 


Even before the turn of the century our professional associations were 
recognizing the need for ethical standards for the guidance of their members. 
Codes of ethics, generally patterned after that of the National Education 
Association, have long been accepted by the various state associations and 
are constantly being revised and suplemented to meet new conditions. 
Elaborate judicial machinery has been set up for the enforcement of these 
codes. Many local associations have professional relations committees and 
state bodies have area and statewide commissions to pass on individual 
cases where accepted ethical principles have allegedly been breached. The 
pronouncements of such commissions carry as much weight as the prestige 
of the organization behind them provides. In our state, the positive ver- 
dict of the state ethics commission against a teacher virtually means pro- 
fessional death. A pair of recent cases illustrate how this activity can be 
defensive as well as disciplinary. Both cases involved charges of Communism 
against teachers. In the one case, the adverse commission report resulted 
in the teacher leaving the profession, while in the other case the Association 
filed suit against those who originally made the charges and collected for 
the teacher nearly thirty-five thousand dollars in punitive damages for 
slander. 

A bill recently passed by the California Legislature, and signed by the 
Governor, gives legal recognition to some aspects of the work of this com- 
mission. This measure recognizes the reports of investigative panels set up 
by the commission as admissible evidence in court and establishes the pro- 
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cedure for members of such panels to be qualified as expert witnesses on 
matters having to do with professional competence and behavior in teacher 
dismissal cases. This is probably the first legislation of its kind and its 
operation will be watched with great interest. The organized profession 
itself has, in this way, assumed the responsibility of advising the courts on 
matters where the competence, fitness, or professional conduct of teachers 
are being adjudicated. After about five years of intensive experience involv- 
ing forty-five individual cases and reports, the California Ethics Commission 
has recently published a manual titled The Teachers Code, which will 
be very helpful to all who wish practical information on this subject. 


2. Standards of Professional Education 


The definition of function here suggested is more limited than that 
commonly accepted in the operational pattern of many of our teacher 
associations. It includes only the establishment and enforcement of ade- 
quate standards of teacher selection and education. This then, by impli- 
cation, involves accreditation of teacher education institutions and certifi- 
cation of the individuals who seek to enter the profession. The stimulus 
and inspiration for the development of an active professsional program in 
this area has come from the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the National Education Association. It is 
possible that this rather ambitious and all-inclusive name might now be 
changed to the simple “Commission on Teacher Education” leaving the 
other important aspects of the professional standards movement to other 
groups. 

Beginning with the Lake Chatauqua conference, this commission 
pioneered the mobilization of the profession in a concerted campaign for 
higher standards of teacher education. Most state associations now have 
similar commissions and are asserting vigorously the interest of the teachers 
themselves in the standards to be used in selecting and educating those who 
will one day replace them. The National Commission took leadership to 
establish a national agency for accrediting teacher education institutions. 
This program must move forward. Those who attempt to stand in the way 
of this development must be brushed aside. The organized profession must 
everywhere extend recognition and approbation to those institutions which 
cooperate and publicize those which do not. Professionalization of teach- 
ing in this country literally waits on some nation-wide standards for 
teacher education. It is not necessary or desirable that the national accredit. 
ing agency actually handle the detail of the accrediting procedure for 
each of the hundreds of institutions which desire to educate teachers. 
Some of our states already have well developed accrediting procedures and 
other states can follow their example. The national authority can work 
through state or regional agencies and develop the necessary national stand- 
ards while retaining desirable flexibility to meet differing local conditions. 
The imperative need is for immediate action. Without some national 
agency to guide interstate recognition and to give a basis for interstate 
reciprocity of credit, the existing state agencies are almost helpless in main- 
taining any standard of quality in teacher education. The power and 
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influence inherent in the organized profession must be utilized to give the 
accrediting process the “‘tecth” which it must have to be successful. 

If an institution with political power can ride over the accrediting 
agency the whole process becomes a farce. Within the year the presence and 
influence of the organized profession in the accrediting process in California 
prevented the accreditation of a powerful but completely inadequate insti- 
tution. The organized profession does not cringe before political pressure. 
The participation of a powerful teachers organization in the accreditation 
machinery gives force and authority to its decisions. 

In our state, the representatives of the association have participated 
in the development of the schedules both of the state agency for accrediting 
teacher education and for the Western College Association which is the 
regional accrediting agency for all higher education in the state. The 
schedules for these agencies are printed and supplied by the California 
Teachers Association. This means that when Stanford University next 
comes up for accreditation it must write to California Teachers Association 
to secure the necessary schedules to prepare its report for the officiel agencies 
involved. When the schedules arrive they will say in prominent type on 
the front page, “Copyrighted by California Teachers Association”. This 
means that the organized profession is interested in this process and is 
serving to make the process work better. This relationship has not been 
forced and seems to be mutually agreeable to all concerned. The time is not 
far distant when this cooperative relationship will be the general rule. 

Our state commission is vitally interested in certification and is studying 
long-term policy regarding the whole subject. Every major decision regard- 
ing certification policy is studied by them and specific recommendation is 
made to the responsible state agency. 

Throughout the country we have now developed the machinery to in- 
fluence effectively teacher selection and education. It now remains to put 
the machinery to work. There are serious questions to be answered before 
we really know in which direction we wish to go. What kind of people do we 
want as teachers? What kind of teacher education do we want? Is teacher 
education synonymous with liberal education? Do we wish more certificates, 
or fewer? Do we favor general or special certification? How long does it 
take to educate the elementary teacher? When shall the professional edu- 
cation of the teacher begin? What does an educated person need to be 
taught to equip him to be a professional teacher? 

It will be unfortunate if some of these basic questions continue to be 
answered in completely different fashions in different states. National 
leadership is necessary and the national commission should address itself 
to these and other issues without delay. The other learned professions have 
determined the pattern to be followed in the preparation of prospective 
members. 

In public education we can do no less. Our profession cannot condone 
one standard of competency for the child who lives in the bayous of Missis- 
sippi and another for the child in Beverly Hills. 
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3. Standards of Professional Service 

This area is concerned with the “what” and “how” of the educational 
process. It covers what we have pedagogically described as curriculum and 
method. What do children study and how are they taught? A profession 
must develop a modicum of agreement on its methods and practices if it 
expects public acceptance of its competence. Had there ever been any doubt 
of the appropriateness or effectiveness of the participation of the organized 
profession in the study and planning of the educative process, the work of 
the Educational Policies Commission has by now certainly quieted the dis- 
senters and heartened the timid. 

This Commission has, in recent years, proved without question the 
fact that the organized profession can, at the national level, be a positive 
and compelling influence in the development of common thinking on the 
basic problems of what the schools ought to do for children and how they 
ought to do it. The prestige and wisdom of this Commission through the 
years have made its statements of policy the basic literature of our pro- 
fession. 

Many of our states have now formed some type of responsible group 
whose function is to guide and lead in the cooperative development of 
professional standards in the area of what children in the schools should 
study and how they should be taught. At the state level such planning can 
be more democratic and participative than is possible at the national level. 
Such standards are usually considered and acted upon by the official state 
representative body of the education association. 

More and more problems in curriculum and method are arising upon 
which the profession must have policy. How many children should a 
teacher teach? Who knows? Yet legislative decisions are being made regu- 
larly which are dependent upon some assumed class size. The profession 
should be made to speak officially on its attitude toward popular but erron- 
eous theories about teaching method. What should be taught about United 
Nations and UNESCO? What shall we teach about sex? Individual teachers 
deserve to know the official professional attitude on these and many other 
educational problems. 

And now for the most baffling but insistent problem of all. Whether we 
like it or not, the teaching profession must accept the challenge of develop- 
ing some minimum standards of teaching competence. In approaching this 
task, we have no precedent. The medical and legal professions speak clearly 
on matters of ethics but are silent on competence. This is the most difficult 
but challenging issue in the whole professional standards movement. It 
must not be ignored. 

The most troublesome and persistent misunderstandings between the 
profession and the public are increasingly connected with the methods and 
materials in the educational process itself. Teachers must have some com- 
mon ground upon which to stand in resolving these misunderstandings. 

Common ground is more difficult to discover for artists than for 
artisans and teaching is essentially an art. However difficult the task, public 
acceptance of the teaching profession demands some areas of agreement 
upon which we can stand together. 
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#. Professional Community Relations 


In the field of community relations, the teaching profession individ- 
ually and collectively has an opportunity and a duty. Standards of compe- 
tence in this area are as yet nebulous but are now beginning to evolve. 
Recent events have sharpened the recognition of the fact that a teacher's 
work in the classroom does not discharge his whole responsibility to society. 
It must be the day by day function of the profession to keep vibrant and 
constantly refreshed the great and enlightened concept that the American 
way of life is built upon and buttressed by free public education. The 
profession must now sharpen and delineate what is to be expected of the 
competent teacher in the community contacts which he makes. It is now 
recognized that proper teacher-parent relationships are as much a part of 
the teacher's job as are proper teacher-pupil relations. 

Thus, concurrent with an epidemic of criticism of the schools, there 
is springing up a widespread movement for the revival of our passionate 
faith in free universal education. 

Nationally the NEA and the magazine editors are working together 
in this field. NSPRA is now a powerful influence to make our school public 
relations an integral part of our professional job rather than an extrinsic 
selling campaign for the status quo in education. The tremendous resources 
of the Advertising Council have been utilized for educational revival, and 
the National Citizens Committee is everywhere stimulating citizen interest 
in public education. State and local citizens committees exist from coast 
to coast. 

In my own state, a Public Relations Advisory Panel consisting of 
educators and citizens is meeting one day each month to analyze areas of 
need and to recommend procedures and technics for improved professional 
community relations. Educational and non-educational groups are teaming 
up in support of good schools for our nation’s children. 

The recent splurge of written criticism of education should not frighten 
us into an erroneous interpretation of the present situation. It has suddenly 
become profitable to write about the public schools. We should not be 
confused by the nuisance potential of “Why Johnny Can’t Read.” Such 
books sell because there is more interest in education than ever before. 

The profession must stoutly maintain its perogative to determine the 
technics and methods best suited to achieve the goals which the public 
desires to achieve for its children. The public is not equipped to make 
technical decisions and if permitted to do so will bring chaos into our class- 
rooms. We must quickly develop the general understanding of those prob- 
lems and areas where public participation in policy making is desirable 
and essential and those areas which must demand professional consideration 
and decision. 

Till now much of our emphasis has been on developing machinery 
and agencies to do this community relations task for the individual teacher. 
This must now be matched with a program cooperatively and professionally 
developed to establish the criteria by which the individual teacher may 
evaluate her own activity and competence in community relations. 
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5. Standards of Professional Welfare 

It is patently unnecessary to emphasize that standards of professional 
welfare are essential to professional status. During the last forty years we 
have emphasized this aspect of our program almost to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. The time has now come to recognize that we must move forward 
with all five areas of the standards movement and cannot expect long to 
advance on any one front if we merely hold the line or retreat on the others. 
This is a five front advance. It must be a coordinated offensive. 

Salaries, tenure, retirement, sick leave, and personnel practices are being 
discussed in other groups in this convention. We need not repeat these 
considerations here. The professional standards movement will not ignore 
working conditions and teacher welfare, it will merely properly relate 
accepted standards in this area to ethics, teacher education, teaching service 
and community relations. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, our most important and insistent mandate is for im- 
mediate action. We must not be diverted by difficulty. 

Each new generation cannot wait for the shade of its own trees. What 
professional advantages we now enjoy were firmly established by professional 
leaders long since gone. We must make decisions now which will determine 
the highest standards of teacher education for tomorrow. We must take 
steps now which will guarantee the enforcement of high ethical principals 
among teachers in the future. It is this long term concept of professional 
advancement which needs emphasis. In tomorrow’s world we must be 
satisfied with nothing less than public acceptance of teaching as the pre- 
eminent profession. 

The point at issue here is that if we are to achieve this objective we 
must plant the social and economic seeds today which will come to fruition 
tomorrow. We cannot afford to expend all our professional energies on 
immediate aims, unless they also contribute to the ultimate goal. We must 
earn today the respect which we wish the public to hold for tomorrow’s 
teachers. In short, we must be willing to plant a few professional trees in 
whose shade we may never sit. 
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Dynamic elements have been most 
conspicuously lacking in measurements 
of ability; yet, in the larger, practical 
abilities of life, dynamic elements of 
various kinds are of the greatest impor- 
tance. Attempts to assess the dynamic 
aspects of ability—of large abilities in 
action in social settings—became promi. 
nent during the last world war, notably 
in the selection program of OSS. For 
measurement or evaluation to succeed 
in the social field, dynamic aspects must 
become the center of attention. 

The present article applies this con- 
ception to the selection of certain gradu- 
ate students. The same ideas, with ap- 
propriate adaptations, might well be ap- 
plied more widely to selection of work- 
ers in all situations where interpersonal 
effectivness is a primary requirement. 

Dr. Wilson is the program adviser of 
the guidance training program for 
Queens College. Dr. Robbins teaches 
evaluation and research. The style which 
the authors hvae used permits the read- 
er to feel he is almost an eye witness to 
this developing procedure. 


Douglas E. Scates, Editor 











UEENS College, like the three 
other municipal colleges which com- 
prise the College of the City of New 
York, is limited in the annual number 
of candidates it may enroll in the grad- 
uate program which prepares people 
for school positions in guidance and 
counseling. With the growing interest 
in guidance, the numbers of excellent 
candidates have swelled to create an 


embarrassing problem in_ selection. 
Academic requirements have been 
tightened; references, individual inter- 
views, and health data are carefully 
studied; and technicalities such as 
deadlines for applications and fees are 
rigidly observed. Even then there still 
remain several times as many qualify- 
ing candidates as can be admitted to 
this particular program of training. 
During the past three years the au- 
thors have tried to utilize this situation 
constructively.1 Rather than searching 
for ever-higher arbitrary “cut-off 
points” in existing requirements, they 
tried introducing a new dimension into 
the selection process. Assuming that 
guidance personnel make their greatest 
contribution when their influence is 
regarded by their peers as harmonious 
with the interests of the total school 
family, the present writers undertook 
to design a technique which would re- 
veal the extent to which the candidates 
could relate readily to each other as 
professional workers. This ability 


1The assistance of various persons is ac- 
knowledged, including personnel from the 
Education Department, the Psychology De- 
partment, the Registrar's Office, and the So- 
ciety of Guidance Counselors of Queens Col- 
lege; from the Graduate Training Program in 
Guidance and School Counseling of the four 
municipal colleges of New York City; from the 
Alfred Adler Consultation Center; and from 
the Board of Examiners of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City. To all of these the 
authors wish to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing their thanks. 
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should afford some indication of the 
effectiveness with which, later on, they 
might combine empathy and influence 
in working with school faculties and 
with students. 


Experimental Tryout 


It was decided to try discussion of a 
specific guidance problem by small 
groups of candidates as a means of re- 
vealing the desired abilities in inter- 
personal relations, the degree of the 
ability shown to be judged by observ- 
ers. Accordingly, in the spring of 1953 
candidates for the guidance training 
program were invited for interview in 
groups varying in number from four 
to ten persons. The guidance program 
adviser opened the discussion by pre- 
senting orally a guidance problem 
judged to be within the experience of 
all the members of the particular 
group. The candidates were asked to 
discuss the problem for an hour while 
several faculty members observed the 
group’s activity. Except for one or two 
candidates who demonstrated gross de- 
viations from professional conduct in 
these sessions, no candidate was 
screened out of the program on the 
basis of this experimental procedure 
in 1953. 

Both faculty members and candi- 
dates were polled for their reactions to 
various aspects of the procedure such 
as the size of the group, the suitability 
of the problem, behavioral character- 
istics which had influenced their ap- 
praisal of group members, and other 
aspects they cared to comment on. 


Insights Gained 


From a study of these comments, 
with continuing faculty discussion, the 
authors felt that they could entertain 
the following conclusions with some 
confidence: 

Group size. A group of either five or 
six persons seemed to offer the best 


possibility for combining broad discus- 
sion, participation of each group mem- 
ber, and sufficient observation of each 
group member by each judge. Groups 
then were set at six, which permitted 
one emergency absence without seri- 
ously affecting the process. 

Leadership. Candidates expressed 
some confusion as to when they should 
“take over” in a discussion which was 
initiated by a faculty member. Judges 
noted a prevalence of behavior which 
was superior-directed rather than peer 
directed. A “leaderless” group tech- 
nique therefore was established, em- 
phasizing peer status throughout. 

Work sample. Candidates professed 
unequal grasp of the problem which 
had been presented orally. Judges ex- 
pressed a preference for a standard 
problem, uniform for all groups. Ac- 
cordingly, a printed “situation” was 
prepared, a copy of which would be 
presented to each candidate as his 
group met. 

Judges. Faculty judges who attended 
only one or two discussion groups 
were insecure in making ratings, con- 
scious of their lack of knowledge of 
what the other groups had done and 
feeling therefore that they could not 
well judge the relative quality of the 
group they were observing. It was de- 
cided that two “official raters” should 
remain constant for the entire series 
of group discussions in any one year. 
Visiting judges would be invited to 
each interview, however, to submit 
their ratings and comments for use in 
improving the process. 

Rating scales. The lists of behavioral 
characteristics which various judges 
had observed and utilized in forming 
judgments of individual participants 
were codified by the authors and these 
became a worksheet for future judges. 


A Second Test of Procedure 
With these modifications completed, 
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the authors invited, in the fall of 1953, 
students who were then completing 
their training programs to volunteer to 
play the roles of “candidates” and 
“judges” for an experimental tryout of 
the revised procedure. A volunteer 
“judge” (student) was assigned to ob- 
serve each volunteer “candidate” (stu- 
dent in the discussion group) and, 
utilizing the new worksheet, to devote 
his attention solely to that participant. 
Faculty raters observed the entire 
group of “candidates.” Study of these 
worksheets and discussion with volun- 
teer “candidates” added two more 
points to our understanding, as fol- 
lows: 

Span of attention. The faculty mem- 
bers, observing all six members of the 
discussion group, noted substantially 
the same characteristics for each one 
that the student “judge” saw in his 
single “candidate” to whom he devoted 
his entire attention. This seemed to 
confirm the practicality of having 
groups of six candidates when prac- 
ticed raters could observe them. 

Presence of Judges. Although these 
students were more mature than the 
usual applicants and had no reason to 
be defensive inasmuch as this was sim- 
ply role playing, all stated that the 
presence of the raters was a deterrent 
to their optimal performance. They 
were aware of glancing at the raters 
for cues and of a loss of group cohesive- 
ness at those points where their atten- 
tion wandered partly to the raters. Ac- 
cordingly, it was decided to have can- 
didates in the future sit at a table in a 
room by themselves, being informed 
that the judges were just beyond a one. 
way vision screen so as to be out of 
sight and hence presumably less dis- 
tracting. As tried in the springs of 
1954 and 1955, this visual removal of 
the judges seemed also to reinforce the 
“leaderless” or “peer” characteristics 
of group interaction. 
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Further Tryout with Actual 
Candidates 

In the spring of 1954 this form of 
group interview was again considered 
experimental and was not made a part 
of the screening process. Candidates 
were invited in groups of six, for an 
hour interview. They were greeted by 
the program adviser, whom each had 
met earlier during personal interviews 
in the selection process. Each candi- 
date was then given the printed guid- 
ance problem to look over. The co 
operative nature of the enterprise was 
emphasized. The physical arrangement 
of the one-way viison room and the 
seating plan were described. The can- 
didates (six in a group) were then es- 
corted to their discussion tables and 
left alone. The judges were already in 
position in the observation rooms with 
worksheets at hand. 

Following the group discussion, 
which was terminated at the end of an 
hour by the program adviser’s re-en- 
trance, each candidate was asked to 
rank himself and also his fellow group 
members as participants in the discus- 
sion. The judges, meanwhile, executed 
their own rating sheets, one for each 
candidate. From a study of these vari- 
ous reports and from comments, both 
solicited and unsolicited, the authors 
gleaned the following findings which 
were added to those above: 

Inter-candidate ratings. The sheets 
executed by the candidates were found 
not to be comparable, for several rea- 
sons, and therefore were discontinued 
as a part of the rating procedure. It is 
still believed that there would be value 
in inter-candidate appraisal, but a bet- 
ter technique will have to be devised 
before we can utilize it. 

Rating sheets. Judges found the 
worksheet somewhat helpful as a guide 
to observation, but they reported, on 
the one hand, that it was so exhaustive 
as to demand attention which could 
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more properly have been focused on 
the candidates themselves and, on the 
other hand, that it failed to provide for 
behavioral characteristics occasionally 
found to be significant. Write-in space 
for these less frequent aspects did not 
seem to satisfy. In general, as the 
judges became more experienced, they 
seemed to want freedom from a highly 
structured observation schedule and 
opportunity for a more general, over- 
all appraisal of the candidates. 
Analysis of the used worksheets, re- 
sulting ratings, and collateral com- 
ments assisted the authors in identify- 
ing four main aspects of behavior on 
which judges tended to concentrate 
their observations and one pervasive 
aspect where appraisals were significant 
but highly subjective or impression- 
istic. The rating sheet was revised in 
this light so that in 1955 a judge re- 
corded only a plus, minus, or zero for a 
candidate in each of these five areas. 


Length of discussion. As the judges 
became more experienced, they tended 
to form opinions of candidates in a 
shorter time. These opinions were usu- 
ally strengthened rather than altered 
during the remainder of the hour ob- 
servation. For one series of group in- 
terviews the judges were asked to work 
with specially constructed rating sheets 
on which they indicated the time at 
which a decision about a candidate was 
arrived at. This study confirmed the 
informal testimony of the judges that 
a shorter time sufficed. Therefore in- 
terviews of only one-half hour were 
planned for 1955. 

Composition of groups. Judges noted 
that candidates sometimes seemed to 
be penalized by the chance composi- 
tion of their groups. For example, 
groups with two aggressive members 
might preclude normal participation 
by the other four; also when a majori- 
ty of the members were of a similar 


professional background they tended 
to overawe the minority. Additionally, 
some members seemed less experienced 
than others in a discussion situation. 
To meet these possibly biasing con- 
ditions, it was decided for 1955 to have 
each candidate meet with discussion 
groups of planned composition, and 
also to have him participate in two 
groups. The first of these would con- 
sist of members with similar profes- 
sional experience, the second would be 
heterogeneous in this respect. It was 
hoped that naive candidates could 
profit by the first experience and show 
improvement in the second. 


Extraneous elements in the problem. 


The type of work sample (guidance 
problem) which had been employed 
appeared to place some candidates at a 
disadvantage. Perhaps they had scant 
experience with the particular kind of 
situation described, or possibly their 
strengths lay in the solution of prob- 
lems of different scope. Some, also, 
seemed less ready to extemporize and 
develop their thoughts as they partici- 


‘pated: they needed time to decide what 


they thought. Since these were not 
critical elements in the ability being 
tested, steps were taken to remove 
them from the “group interview.” 


In the first place, it was decided to 
give each candidate a chance at two 
problems, one for each of the two 
groups in which he would participate, 
and to make these problems quite dif- 
ferent in kind. One problem would be 
of the individual case-study type; the 
other, of an organizational type. Giv- 
ing the candidate these two opportuni- 
ties would be somewhat fairer than 
presenting him with only one kind of 
problem. 

In the second place, it was decided 
to send the two problems to the candi- 
date in advance. They were mailed 
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with the letter which told the candi- 
date of his appointments with his two 
discussion groups. This seemed to ap- 
proximate more closely actual profes- 
sional work sessions where members 
usually are cognizant of the matter on 
which they are to meet. It also per- 
mitted opportunity for familiarization 
with each problem and for reflection 
on it. (The purpose of the present 
“group interview” must not be con- 
fused with that of an intelligence test: 
we were interested in quality of 
thought and quality of interpersonal 
relationships—not primarily in speed.) 


The New Procedure is Adopted 


Beginning with the spring of 1955 
the “group interview” as described be- 
came a standard part of the selection 
process for the Graduate Program in 
Guidance and School Counseling. 
Thereby the new element or dimen- 
sion, “Interpersonal Effectiveness,” was 
added to the previously used criteria of 
scholarship and professional reference, 
after other conditions had been met. 
That is, candidates were first screened 
by the registrar’s office on such matters 
as health, age, experience, and certain 
technicalities. 

While the procedure will continue 
to be studied, the authors feel that the 
following aspects of it are fairly well 
established: (1) Each candidate should 
participate in two groups of planned 
composition; (2) groups of six candi- 
dates are to meet for a half-hour’s dis- 
cussion without interfering stimuli; (3) 
each candidate should be given two 
problems of fairly diverse nature, with 
opportunity in advance to prepare for 
them; (4) judges with two years of ex- 
perience (and training) in this pro- 
cedure should observe and rate; (5) 
ratings will concern five significant 
aspects of behavior, with only three 
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categories (plus, minus, zero) for each 
aspect. 

In order to combine ratings on 
scholarship, references, and interper- 
sonal effectiveness, each of these criteria 
was given a five-point scale, with “1” 
as the high value. (Four ratings on the 
“group interview” were averaged to 
give each candidate his standing on 
Interpersonal Effectiveness.) The best 
total score a candidate could obtain on 
the three criteria was “3”—a “1” for 
each. The poorest total score would be 
15. The stringency of the quota at 
Queens College was such that only 
candidates with total scores of 3, 4, and 
5 could be accepted; those with scores 
of 6 were listed as alternates. 


How much did the “group inter- 
view” add to the selection of candi- 
dates? One method of measuring its 
uniqueness would be through various 
correlations. Perhaps a simpler, more 
easily understood measure is the num- 
ber of selections (acceptancies) which 
it affected. If only the old procedure 
had been employed in the spring of 
1955, only 22 of 58 candidates who 
qualified in the top two intervals on 
scholarship and references, would have 
fallen in the top two intervals on in- 
terpersonal effectiveness. The new 
criterion seems, therefore, to have con- 
siderable uniqueness. 

Since the new element is this impor- 
tant, its validity is important. Its 
validity is partly assured by the fact 
that the “group interview” is in itself 
a work sample of the particular ability 
being assessed—i.e., effectiveness in lis- 
tening and talking to other persons in 
professional, give-and-take situations. 
Some elements of invalidity enter be- 
cause the situation is somewhat arti- 
ficial; because the candidates are under 
the strain of any competitive examina- 
tion situation; and because ratings by 
judges are not infallible. There is also 
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that assumption that ability in the can- 
didates will be relatively the same 
after a year or more of graduate train- 
ing; but this is an assumption in all 
selection procedures of training. 
Validation criteria are currently be- 
ing explored. During 1955-56, a paper- 
and-pencil test which is being devel- 
oped by a large test organization for 
the purpose of measuring certain 
aspects of interpersonal effectiveness 
will be given to the students enrolled 
in the guidance training program and 
to other graduate students having 
equal scholarship and professional ref- 
erences. The results will be compared. 
Again, the guidance students take a 
number of elective courses where they 
enter, undesignated, along with other 
graduate students. If average differ- 
ences are found in favor of the guid- 
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ance students, this evidence will serve 
as a form of validation. 

Two studies now in progress deal 
with certain aspects of validity: name- 
ly, the reliability of the judges’ ratings 
and the appropriateness of the problem 
material. Consideration is also being 
given to alleviation of stress engen- 
dered by the one-way vision roomy since 
this is spurious to normal situations. 

In the meantime, the technique has 
been utilized with appropriate modifi- 
cations for candidate selection by the 
Program for Elementary School Ad- 
ministration at Queens College. It is 
the hope of the authors that, with in- 
creasing use and analysis, stable factors 
and suitable areas of flexibility will be 
identified so that the technique may be 
adaptable to a wide range of selection 
situations. 
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MATHEMATICS TEACHING 
William David Reeve, Mathematics for the 
Secondary School (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1954) 547 p., $5.95. 


Mathematics is one area which has 
received much criticism in the past 
decade from lay people who feel that 
students in public schools do not re- 
ceive adequate preparation in mathe- 
matics for future use. One way to com- 
bat such criticism is to prepare our na- 
tion’s mathematics teachers as ade- 
quately as possible. With a text such 
as Mathematics for the Secondary 
School, much assistance can be given 
to the future teacher in the philosophy 
of modern mathematics, and in the 
methods of presenting these various 
areas of mathematics to high school 
students. 

The author has presented many 
good ideas in the chapters dealing with 
philosophy and purposes of mathe- 
matics in modern society. In Chapter 
11 (The History and Teaching of 
General Mathematics ) the author cov- 
ers the area of general mathematics too 
hurriedly to show adequately the func- 
tion and integration of general mathe- 
matics at the junior high, senior high, 
and junior college levels. 

Chapter 12 (The Mathematics Class- 
room and Its Equipment) brings to 
life many practical aspects of mathe- 
matics teaching. This is pertinent to- 
day because teachers are consulted 
when new schools are to be construct- 
ed, and if the mathematics teacher 
knows what should be contained in the 
classroom, much valuable assistance 
can be given to the architect when 
plans for school buildings are pre- 
pared. 

The approach to the study of geome- 
try is very good. This is one of the 
most thorough presentations of the en- 
tire text. The author, however, while 
covering geometry very thoroughly, has 


done very little for the area of trigo- 
nometry. 

The only other area which could 
have been included is recreational 
mathematics. A chapter in this area 
can go far in showing the future teach- 
er how to relieve the monotony which 
may develop in a classroom. 

It is evident that this text can make 
a definite contribution to the prepara- 
tion of future mathematics teachers. 

Warren J. Pelton 
Bowling Green State University 


READING 


Elizabeth A. Simpson, Helping High-School 
Students Read Better (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1954) 146 p. $3.60 
Cloth. $2.95 Paperbound. 

The work reviewed here is desig- 
nated in a subtitle as “a program man- 
ual for teachers and administrators.” 
This seems more directly indicative 
of the book’s contents than the mean- 
ing conveyed by the leading title. The 
author’s purpose is to aid the staff 
members who are actively working to 
introduce or to extend a reading im- 
provement program in their school. 
The content is summarized by the 
information department of the pub- 
lisher as follows: 


1. Suggestions on how teachers can 
assist all students, slow, average, 
and superior readers alike, to 
read with greater efficiency—more 
ease and enjoyment. 

2. Recommended materials and 
methods for setting up reading 
improvement courses and pro- 
grams. 

$. Information about available read- 
ing improvement aids—tests, de- 
vices, books, and other reading 
materials. 
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4. Concrete methods for organizing 
an all-school reading program— 
one that encourages and assists 
every teacher to become a teacher 
of reading. 


This summarization is accurate and 
contains within itself a concise evalu- 
ation of the material. It is truly a book 
that “encourages and assists every 
teacher to become a teacher of read- 
ing.” The author recommends, how- 
ever, that the school avail itself of the 
services of a specialist with the title of 
reading coordinator. There is inherent 
in this recommendation a world of 
professional insight that gives definition 
to the book and some inkling of that 
which lies beyond its confines. 

Approximately two-thirds of this 
program manual is devoted to sugges- 
tions for a High School Improvement 
Program. Herein one finds nine chap- 
ters dealing with such material as: 
justification for the endeavor, how the 
teachers of subject-matter and of 
English may help students—not only 
generally but also in specified basic 
reading abilities. The role of the 
Principal, Reading Coordinator, and 
teacher in the contemplated or existing 
Reading Improvement Program is set 
forth. The final two chapters of Part 
I list and describe selected and—if not 
specifically then often implied—recom- 
mended reading aids, such as reading 
tests and devices, annotated lists of 
books, and other reading materials for 
students. 

The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to descriptions of effective read- 
ing programs in eight specified high 
schools as reported either by a read- 
ing specialist, a teacher, or by a joint 
effort of teacher and administrator. 
These reports are most helpful to any- 
one seeking ideas of procedure or inter- 
ested in comparing and evaluating the 
material in the light of experience. 


The book concludes with a well 
chosen bibliography of professional 
publications on reading. 


Leone M. Burfield 
University of Chicago 


Kathlecn B. Hester, Teaching Every Child 
to Read (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955) 


xi+41l6p. $4.00. 

In the preface to this textbook the 
author explains that its contents and 
organization were determined by the 
responses to questionnaires submitted 
to approximately 800 teachers and 
administrators. The actual number of 
responses received is not reported, but 
it is stated that “they wanted a book 
dealing with the problems listed, writ- 
ten in simple everyday language with 
illustrative procedures taken from suc- 
cessful classroom situations.’ 

So charged, the author defines read- 
ing, a form of comunication, as includ- 
ing not merely word recognition but 
a complex thought process of getting 
the thought of the author, relating this 
to the reader’s own experience, inter- 
preting and evaluating it. Without 
much documentation Hester briefly 
sketches the history of the teaching of 
reading with its changing purposes in 
America until today when “emphasis 
is placed upon reading instruction as a 
means to develop the child.” 

It is noted that children vary as 
individuals in their methods of, and 
their capacity for learning to read, and 
in their readiness—mental physical, 
social, emotional, and educational. 
References to some of the standardized 
examinations, inventories, and other 
techniques and devices to appraise most 
of these prerequisites to reading are 
made in enough detail to help the 
inexperienced teacher locate the ma- 


Ip.x 
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terials. Not all the standard instru- 
ments of evaluation are named. In a 
volume this size one would expect that 
references to the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children would be made. 
This Scale, currently in common usage 
in appraising intelligence of children 
within the age group considered in this 
book, has value in determining reading 
capacity because it yields performance, 
verbal and total scores. 

To illustrate the presence and solu- 
tion of difficulties in many areas of 
reading instruction “cases” are reported 
by Hester. These serve to direct the 
reader’s attention to the author’s pur- 
pose because they are written in an 
interesting paragraph or two but they 
sometimes telescope and abridge reality 
too sharply. 

There follows a plan for the teacher 
to build an effective reading program 
by developing these prerequisites to 
reading and to growth in reading. 
Here the author, in drawing from her 
own rich teaching background, makes 
a real contribution to the inexperienced 
teacher by presenting many and varied 
approaches to the problems which con- 
front any teacher of reading and the 
language arts. 

A cursory reading of the bibliography 
of this 1955 edition might indicate that 
it contains a fairly representative sam- 
pling of the literature in the field. 
Closer inspection of the bibliography 
and of the references cited throughout 
the text indicate that the value of this 
book to teachers would have been 
strengthened if effective reference to 
the basic research and work of more 
reading experts had been included. 


Frances Beck 
University of Chicago 


8David Wechsler, Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children (New York: The Psychological 
Corporation, 1949). 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Robert M. Hutchins, The University of 
Utopia (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953). 103 p. $2.50. 

Like all of the critical books by Mr. 
Hutchins this little volume raises fun- 
damental questions about American 
higher education. What the author is 
talking about is the purpose and func- 
tioning of a true university, a center 
of independent thought. Because he is 
dealing with fundamental matters, he 
arouses the fundamental feelings of 
the reader, and, in the case of practi- 
tioners in the field of teacher educa- 
tion, these feelings will almost surely 
be ones of strong hostility to the au- 
thor. The reader, thus aroused, will 
point out that Mr. Hutchins is given 
to habitual exaggeration, that his style 
is condescending, and that sometimes 
he speaks pretentiously on things about 
which he is poorly informed. I believe 
these criticisms are true enough, but 
they by no means dispose of the book. 
For the thoughtful reader who is will- 
ing to study his way through a mixture 
of truth and half-truth, The University 
of Utopia suggests valuable insights 
into the problems of contemporary ed- 
ucation. 

This book is based on four lectures 
delivered in 1953 at the University of 
Chicago under the auspices of the Wal- 
green Foundation. These lectures dealt 
with the effects of industrialization, 
specialization, philosophical diversity, 
and social and political conformity, on 
the educational system of the United 
States, and particularly on colleges and 
universities. The author has, of course, 
written and spoken for many years on 
the hazards of industrialization and its 
educational counterpart, vocationalism, 
and of specialization and its destructive 
effects on the development of a com- 
munity of liberally educated persons. 
His views on philosophical diversity 
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and social and political conformity are 
probably less well known to academic 
people at large. His vigorous advocacy 
of informed discussion as a method of 
arriving at truth in the humanities and 
the social sciences, and his champion- 
ing of freedom in intellectual affairs 
are noteworthy features of this book. 


Perhaps future scholars in the field 
of the history of ideas will conclude 
that Mr. Hutchins’ most important 
contribution was his remarkable effec- 
tiveness in stimulating his professional 
colleagues and the general public to 
think about educational issues. Few 
men have been able to dramatize edu- 
cation so vividly. Hutchins has accom- 
plished this in part through exaggera- 
tion and a flair for succinct statement 
of provocative ideas. The University 
of Utopia is filled with quotable fuel 
for the fire of educational argument. 
Let the author speak for himself: ““The 
people have received, as a result of the 
movement toward universial educa- 
tion, just enough education to permit 
them to be victimized by advertising 
and propaganda, not enough to enable 
them to appraise and resist the arts 
of those who have been engaged in de- 
priving them of the political power 
their education was to give them.” (p. 
9.) “The reverence that science has in- 
spired has led scholars in other disci- 
plines, seeking equally notable results 
and equally high prestige, to apply the 
method of science to subject matters to 
which it is not appropriate. Only triv- 
ial results can be accomplished by these 
means. Science has trivialized other 
fields of learning.” (pp. 15-16) “Un- 
fortunately, most of the programs of 
schools called ‘professional’ have little 
to do with learning, because they have 
no visible intellectual content. There 
is nothing to learn. Many programs 
that nominally aim to prepare people 
for occupations have little to do with 


the kind of learning required in the 
occupation. Still others simply dupli- 
cate work offered elsewhere in the uni- 
versity, usually doing it less well than 
it is done in the nonprofessional de- 
partments and thus degrading, confus- 
ing, and impoverishing the university.” 
(pp. 31-32) “In a liberal arts college 
fifty years ago the professor of history 
could take the work of the professor of 
literature if the professor of literature 
got sick. Now, if the professor of 
American history gets sick, the profes- 
sor of English history cannot take his 
work. And in a university, if the pro- 
fessor of American history from 1860 
to 1864 gets sick, the professor of 
American history from 1865 to 1870 
cannot take his work.” (pp. 34-35) 
“The American educational system. . . 
now seems likely to become a custodial 
system, for the non-penal accommoda- 
tion of the young from the time at 
which they become a nuisance to their 
families to the time at which we are 
ready to have them go to work.” (p. 
47) “Liberal education is the name 
given to what is done in a college that 
is called a college of liberal arts.” (p. 
85) “If a university is a center of inde- 
pendent thought and criticism, then a 
popular university is a contradiction 
in terms,.” (p. 88) 

These are but a few of the inflamma- 
tory passages that might be cited. I 
hope they will whet the reader’s ap- 
petite so that he will read the whole 
book. One last suggestion: read The 
University of Utopia as you would read 
the Old Testament. Direct your atten- 
tion to the large questions and the 
wide sweep. Withstand the temptation 
to engage in a literal analysis of details. 
This is poetry and prophesy and dra- 
ma, not a Doctor’s dissertation. 

Manning M. Pattillo 
Department of Education 
University of Chicago 
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Thad L. Hungate, Finance in Educational 
Management of Colleges and Universities 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univedsity, 1954.) vi+202p. 
$3.75. 

Professor Hungate’s volume is de- 
signed to acquaint the reader with the 
general outlines of the field of financial 
management in higher education. As 
controller of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, the author has drawn upon his ex- 
perience to trace the relation between 
educational objectives and financial 
procedures, to analyze the nature and 
role of the budget, and to illuminate 
in brief outline the rationale of insti- 
tutional fund management and ac- 
counting procedure. The book opens 
with a cursory chapter on changing 
trends and tendencies in the field of 
higher education. Since it is not di- 
rected to specialists in the field of busi- 
ness management, its scope, its ap- 
proach, and its brevity—just over 200 
pages, including a detailed index, a 
brief bibliography and a technical ap- 
pendix on classification of accounts— 
will commend it as background read- 
ing for the student of administration, 
the university board member, or the 
faculty member reluctantly dragooned 
into service on university committees 
dealing with fiscal matters. 

Treatment of cost concepts, budget- 
ing, and accounting procedures is clear 
and informative; illustrative examples 
indicate how the principles of double 
entry bookkeeping are applicable to 
the business affairs of a nonprofit en- 
terprise. For example, the liability side 
of the balance sheet for an industrial 
concern would consist of claims against 
the firm held by owners and creditors, 
i.e. the book value of stocks and bonds 
plus short-term notes. Since nonprofit 
enterprises do not have access to the 
equity market and are, ordinarily, ad- 
vised not to incur bonded indebted- 
ness their liabilities consist of fund ac- 
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counts, whose character is examined in 
detail and whose relation with the cor- 
responding asset account is summarized 
by the data spread out on a sample 
balance sheet (pages 146-47) . 

One or two caveats might be entered 
against the mode of treatment and 
scope of questions considered. The 
brief introductory chapter on trends 
and tendencies represents the sort of 
casual enumeration of “important fac- 
tors” that almost any literate and in- 
telligent adult could have constructed 
for the purpose. (An exception to this 
statement should be made for the fas- 
cinating account of the classical cur- 
riculum at Harvard as it stood at the 
opening of the second quarter of the 
last century. A lengthy footnote is de- 
voted to enumeration of the entrance 
requirements and course of study for 
1826-27 in partial documentation of 
some of the author’s contentions re- 
garding the role of authority and re- 
ligion in higher education during the 
early period of its development.) Dis- 
cussion of substantive issues such as 
student fees, faculty salaries, and the 
role of philanthropy is deliberately left 
out of account. Also omitted is con- 
sideration of such policy matters as the 
proliferating role of outside grants 
(and their accompanying projects) 
from business, government, and the 
great foundations. 

In one sense, the volume is a discus- 
sion of the structural conditions for 
efficient operation. Within this narrow 
—and admittedly quite useful—con- 
text, the author could have been of 
more service if he had indicated and 
applied the fundamental criterion for 
efficient allocation under specified ends, 
viz. that total returns are maximized 
when returns at the margin in each 
field of use are equalized. 


Procter Thomson 
University of Chicago 





A Review of 
WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Around the Nation 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Education Association News. 
During its annual Delegate Assembly the 
Arizona Education Association established 
three $350 scholarships, one for each of the 
state teacher training institutions, for the pur- 
pose of helping to relieve the teacher short- 
age. These scholarships will be awarded under 
rules and regulations set up by the Executive 
Committee of the Arizona Education Associ- 
ation. 

The Delegate Assembly took two actions 
intended to discourage any attmept to lower 
standards for certification in the state of 
Arizona: (1) It instructed the Executive Com- 
mittee to appoint a special action committee 
charged with the responsibility of assessing 
the current certification situation, studying 
means of qualifying desirable personnel for 
certification, and presenting findings to the 
State Board of Education, to local associations, 
to local school boards, and to other such groups 
as are directly concerned with the deleterious 
effects of lowered standards. (2) It adopted 
the following resolution: 

“That the AEA, concerned with staffing 
Arizona classrooms with competent, well 
well qualified teachers, and in view of the 
proved fact that the higher the certification 
standards the less the teacher shortage, em- 
phatically opposes any attempt to lower stand- 
ards of certification. Be it further resolved that 
a copy of this resolution be forwarded at 
once to every member of the State Board 
of Education and to the appropriate per- 
sonnel in the State Department of Educa- 
tion.” 

At a mecting of the Executive Committee 
of the Arizona Education Association, Mr. W. 
Fred Miller, Director of Certification, Arizona 
Department of Public Instruction, reported 
that during the calendar year, January | to 
December 31, 1954, Arizona teacher educating 
institutions graduated 590 people who were 
prepared to teach. During that period 350 
Arizona ‘certificates were issued to those 
people, and 153 of them actually taught in 
Arizona. Approximately half of the teachers 
filling vacancies and new positions in the 
schools of Arizona are receiving their profes- 





sional education in the teacher educating 
institutions of Arizona. 

The State Board of Education has re- 
organized its Advisory Commission on Teacher 
Education and Certification to be more widely 
representative of the groups concerned with 
the problem. 

Certain changes in certification require- 
ments are effective September 1, 1955. While 
maintaining degree requirements for all 
certificates, the Board raised the student 
teaching requirement for the secondary certi- 
ficate from five semester hours to six semester 
hours. In place of the requirement of 24 
semester hours in psychology or education 
courses, 15 semester hours in education was 
substituted. The student teaching re-quire- 
ment for the elementary certificate and 
kindergarten-primary certificate was lowered 
from eight semester hours to six semester 
hours; the requirement of proficiency in 
sight singing and piano playing has been 
eliminated in the kindergarten-primary certifi- 
cate. The wording of the requirement has 
been changed so as to designate requirements 
in terms of studies in certain areas rather 
than in terms of specific courses required. 
So far the teacher educating institutions of 
the state have modified their teacher educa- 
tion program only to the extent of requiring 
the additional semester of student teaching 
for secondary education students. 

The State Board has recognized The Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education in its degree requirement by re- 
quiring the holding of a B.A. degree from 
an institution accredited by the NCATE or 
from an institution which meets the standards 
established by the NCATE. 

Arizona State College at Tempe is now 
offering a graduate program leading to the 
M. A. degree with an area of specialization 
in the education of exceptional children. 

Arizona State College at Flagstaff has de- 
veloped a professional semester during which 
students take their student teaching and 
certain other courses in such a way that stud- 
ents may be released from the College for a 
part of the semester in which to do student 
teaching all day. 

William F. Podlich, Jr. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


ILLINOIS 


A chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, national 
honor society in education was installed May 
1 at National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois. The installation of a new chapter 
at the private elementary teachers college 
was approved unanimously by the 195 chapters 
of Kappa Delta Pi located throughout the 
country. Linford A. Marquart, Registrar of 
the College, was initiated as a faculty member 
of the society. 

Mary Palmer. 

The Illinois TEPS Commission met with 
presidents of local and divisional associations, 
state association officers, and governing com- 
mitteemen at a leaders conference and work- 
shop in Peoria in August. The Commission 
had a meeting of its own, but also joined 
200 others in discussion and consideration of 
many problems of the schools and the pro- 
fession during the three-day conference. Special 
problems considered at the conference were: 
means of implementing standards at local 
levels; and the evaluation of trends in teacher 
education in Illinois as related to new certifi- 
cation laws and procedures. 

Irving F. Pearson. 


IOWA 


The Iowa TEPS Commission has adopted 
two major action projects for the coming 
year: a state follow-up conference to the 
DeKalb meeting on November 18 and 19 and 
a series of regional teacher education seminars. 

The follow-up conference will be held at 
Iowa State College, Ames. Dr. T. M. Stinnett, 
Executive Secretary of the National TEPS 
Commission, will keynote this first statewide 
Iowa TEPS conference. 

The purpose of the seminars is to bring 
Iowa college faculty members together to dis- 
cuss proposals relating to teacher education. 
The seminars will provide colleges with a 
forum for the expression of ideas, suggestions, 
complaints and formal recommendations. It is 
hoped that they will reduce misunderstanding 
and misconceptions regarding policies and pro- 
grams of teacher preparing institutions within 
the state. The state has been divided into 
four regions. Members of the Iowa TEPS 
Commission in each region will serve on the 
organizational committee for the teacher edu- 
cation seminars. 

Ken Jonson, 


KENTUCKY 


Secondary student teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville is currently being re- 
organized within a closely integrated core of 
principles and practices in teaching. The 
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professional core will occupy a full semester 
and will carry sixteca hours of credit. It will 
involve a merging of the three courses, Intro- 
duction to Secondary Education, Methods of 
Teaching in Secondary Schools, and Student 
Teaching in the Secondary School. A course 
in the special methods of teaching in each 
subject field will be taught concurrently by 
staff members from the respective departments 
in the University. 

During the first five weeks of the semester, 
students will spend each morning in the public 
schools in planned observation and limited 
participation in teaching. During this same 
time the students will attend full afternoon 
seminars daily at the University. After the 
first five weeks students will spend all day 
every day for the remainder of the semester 
in a responsible student teaching situation 
and will return to the University for late 
afternoon seminars once or twice each week. 
A full-time coordinator will be in charge of 
the seminars and the general supervision of 
the student teaching in the public schools. 


Samuel B. Peavey. 


MAINE 


By action of the 97th Legislature $434,- 
000 was appropriated for a classroom anc 
laboratory for Gorham State Teachers College. 
The new building will be named Bailey Hall, 
for Dr. Francis Bailey, president of the college. 
The men’s dormitory which was authorized 
in the 1953 Legislature has been named in 
honor of the vice-president of Gorham, Louis 
B. Woodward, who was retired this spring. 

The Legislature changed the name of the 
Madawaska Training School to Fort Kent 
State Normal School. 

Clyde Russell. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Third Annual Workshop on Eco- 
nomic Education, sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Economic Council was held at Andover, 
June 27, through July 15. Dr. Stanley P. 
Wronski, Associate Professor of Education at 
Boston University, was director of the work- 
shop; Dr. Francis S$. Doody and Dr. Richard 
V. Clemence, Associate Professor of Economics, 
Wellesley College, were economic consultants. 
Curriculum consultants were Blanche Norman 
(Principal, Burton Groves School, Leaksville, 
N. C.), Dr. Charles L. Peltier (Head of Social 
Studies, Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Mass.), and Dr. Arch W. Troelstrup (Pro- 
fessor of Consumer Economics, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo.) The workshop partici- 


pants prepared a spoken sequence curriculum 
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guide for 12 grades and a pamphlet entitled, 
“How New England People Make Their Liv- 
ing.” 

The annual leadership conference, sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Teachers Association, 
was held in Pittsfield, August 29,30,31. The 
theme of the conference was “Working To- 
gether for Better Associations.” Dr. Karl H. 
Berns, Assistant Secretary for Field Operations 
NEA, served as consultant. 

Planning is now under way for the New 
England Regional Conference on Instruction, 
to be held in Boston, April 18-21, 1956. Ray- 
mond W. Eldridge is chairman of the plan- 
ning committee. 

Lester 8. Vander Werf. 


MICHIGAN 


At its May meeting the Michigan TEPS 
Committee recommended to the Michigan 
Education Association Board of Directors that 
only four year or more degree teachers with 
adequate professional training be designated 
as qualified teachers, and further recommended 
that every pupil is entitled to the services of 
such a qualified teacher. 


The Committee further recommended the 
abolishment in Michigan of all County Normal 
Schools—these schools are presently em- 
powered to grant County Limited Certificates 
upon completion of any one year of training 
and the holder of this type of certificate is 
permitted to teach in rural school districts— 
and that the money appropriated for these 
schools be used to provide supervision of in- 
service training programs for the improve- 
ment of classroom instruction. 

After making a study of the areas of re- 
sponsibility for each of the commissions and 
committees in Michigan, the MEA Services 
Committee has recommended the following 
areas of action for the TEPS Committee: 

1. Improve the pre-service education of 

educators. 

2. Improve 

educators. 

3. Develop desirable professional standards. 

4. Recruit outstanding candidates for the 

profession. 

5. Stimulate professional growth. 

6. Improve certification standards. 

7. Improve the prestige and status of the 

profession. 

The TEPS Committee will include these 
items, as recommended, in its program of 
action for the ensuing year. 

Gerald N. Simmons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The New Hampshire Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 


the in-service education of 
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ards has worked this year in three significant 
fields. 

A pamphlet, “You Make The Difference,” 
was written and distributed to all teachers. 
The purpose of this folder is to call attention 
to the importance of teachers—their attitude 
and conduct. 

The second project now under consideration 
is a list of the minimum qualities for the 
basis in establishing a qualified beginning 
teacher. In order to raise the standards of the 
teaching profession, it is necessary to have 
higher qualifications for new personnel enter- 
ing the field of teaching. A list of these 
standards has been made after long discussions 
and a careful consideration on the question 
of the personality traits of a good teacher. 

Another project in its initial stage is the re- 
vision of the certification laws throughout the 
state. Mr. Leavitt, Chief of the Division of 
Instruction, reported that the Commissioner 
of Education would welcome any help that the 
TEPS Commission could give him in regard to 
the certification of teachers. This is proving 
to be a very worthwhile project which is of 
vital interest to everyone concerned. 

—Edward A. Clay 


NEW JERSEY 

An increase of thirty-five per cent in 
young people seeking admission to New Jer- 
sey’s State Teachers College is the first con- 
crete evidence of the success of a teacher re- 
cruitment campaign by the State Department 
of Education, the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation, the New Jersey Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and other agencies. In March, 
1955, 1,787 young men and women took the 
entrance examination for the six state teachers 
colleges, as compared with 1,323 a year ago. 
Every college showed an increase. In several 
cases the number seeking admission is consid- 
erably above the capacity of the college, and 
some students will have to be urged to enroll 
in other institutions. 

Mrs. May C. Smith, President of the New 
Jersey Education Association, says “This is 
proof that our recruitment campaign is getting 
results, but we should not become overly op- 
timistic. We will need 18,000 teachers by 1960. 
However, we have demonstrated that teachers 
can be recruited for the years ahead. A bond 
issue is helping provide new facilities at our 
state colleges; the new state-wide minimum 
salary schedule law is the best in the United 
States; and the press, radio, and television, 
and printed materials have been used to in- 
terest youth in teaching. We have FTA organ- 
izations in every teacher training institution 
and in a very large number of our high 
schools.” 

—Laurence B. Johnson 











WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


NEW MEXICO 


Continuation of Studies on Pre-Service 
and In-Service Education for Teachers and 
Administrators. On July 21-24, 1955, a state- 
wide conference composed of educators from 
all levels was held at El Rito. The workshop 
centered around three major fields of service. 
One group was concerned with professional 
education and requirements for certification 
of school administrators, another was con- 
cerned with advanced educational training, 
following original certification of teachers, and 
the third group was concerned with recruit- 
ment of the best young men and women into 
the teaching profession. A brochure was pre- 
pared showing the opportunities and services 
in the profession, for distribution to pupils 
at high school and college levels. 

Charles H. Wood. 


NEW YORK 


A working conference on the teaching 
profession, sponsored by the Professional 
Education Committee of the New York State 
Teachers Association, was held in Albany May 
19 and 20. In addition to the 10 members of 
the sponsoring committee, 23 members of the 
profession participated in the conference. Of 
the 33 conference members, 9 were classroom 
teachers, 5 were public school administrators, 
9 were engaged in public and private teacher 
education, 3 were State Education Department 
officials, | was from the National TEPS staff, 
and 6 were headquarters staff members. 


The purpose of the conference, as stated 
by Dr. G. Howard Goold, Executive Secretary 
of the New York State Teachers Association, 
in an opening address, was: “to study the spe- 
cific proposals that might be made for enlarg- 
ing professional responsibilities.” 

“In order to attain full professional status, 
Mr. Goold said, “the profession must accept 
full professional responsibility. Such responsi- 
bility should include definition of membership, 
of basic preparation, of a basic code including 
enforcement provisions, improvement of skills, 
and precise standards for protection of mem- 
bers, consistent with protection of the public.” 

Recommendations of the conference were: 

1. That a professional practices act should 
be sought, providing for a professional board 
appointed by the Commissioner of Education, 
for the purpose of professionalizing all persons 
engaged in teaching, with special reference to 
those teaching in the public schools of the 
State of New York, in order to foster high 
standards of competence in teaching; to main- 
tain ethical practices in all matters affecting 
the education of children; to enhance the 
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educational progress of the children of New 
York State; to uphold the profession of teach- 
ing and to promote its influence in education. 

2. That guideposts for the professional 
practices act should be: (a) examination of 
those seeking admission to the profession; (b) 
provision for discipline and discharge from 
the profession of those who fail to live up to 
professional standards; (c) a mode of operation 
to improve the quality of the profession. 

8. That the organization should (a) pro- 
vide for increasing competency during service 
in the profession; (b) fix responsibility for 
continued improvement of service of its mem- 
bers to humanity by further study, basic re- 
search, and continuing education; (c) en- 
courage the finest type of youth to enter the 
profession; (d) disseminate accurate informa- 
tion about professional practices in order to 
insure the wisest exercise of the public's dis- 
cretion in the selection and retention of the 
finest educated personnel to staff its schools; 
(e) formulate plans for in-service improve- 
ment of the teaching profession. 

4. That the following calender of action be 
put into effect: (a) development of a program 
of action based on recommendations of this 
conference for approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors; (b) immediate procedure with such steps 
as seeking cooperation of New York City pro- 
fessional groups; (c) presentation of the Pro- 
fessional Education Committee’s program of 
action to the Board of Directors in August; 
(d) distribution of information to members, 
through publications, leaders’ workshops, zone 
meetings; (e) preparation of legislation for 
the 1956 Legislature. 

5. That recommendations concerning a 
board of review be referred to the Professional 
Education Committee for further study. 

Submitted by Alfred W. Thatcher, from 
material compiled by Zoraida Weeks. 


OHIO 


David Watters Henry, dean of the College 
of Education at the University of Toledo, was 
retired in June. 

Dr. Henry has been a member of the 
teaching profession for forty-five years. He 
was educated at Merrill Business College, 
Massachusetts State Normal at Hyannis, Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia, Columbia 
University, Ohio State University and London 
University. He is a fellow in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and belongs to the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, American Associ- 
ation of University Professors, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Inter- 
national Torch Club, Phi Gamma Mu, Phi 
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Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Dr. Lewie Burnett, former director of educa- 
tion for the Monroe Public Schools, succeeds 
Dean Henry. 


OKLAHOMA 


Certification, A program for the certifica- 
tion of specialized pupil services personnel 
has been recently inaugurated. Following 
several months of intensive study by a special 
committee of the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Certification, the Commission’s 
recommendations were adopted by the State 
Board of Education, providing for the special 
certification of visiting counselors, school 


counselors, school psychologists and school- 


psychometrists. The certification regulations 
for school counselors provide for separate 
certificates for the counselor who will spend 
half time or more in counseling and the 
teacher counselor who will only spend a 
minor part of the day in counseling. It is 
felt that the teacher counselor certificate will 
help to encourage the development of counsel- 
ing programs in the many small schools in 
Oklahoma. 

The minimum number of semester hours 
required for the lowest certificate has been 
increased eight hours—from 110 to 118 se- 
mester hours. This is a continuation of the 
plan to increase the minimum hour require- 
ment eight semester hours each year, begin- 
ning with 70 hours in 1949-50. It is contem- 
plated that by the beginning of the 1956-57 
school year that no certificate of any type will 
be issued on less than a Bachelor’s degree. 
Currently (1954-55) the percentage of teach- 
ers holding the Bachelor's degree or higher 
has risen to 97.78 per cent. Only 445 out of 
20,075 teachers hold less than a Bachelor's 
degree. 

Personnel Change. Eddie Gilbert, Co- 
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ordinator of Teacher Education, State De- 
partment of education, and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Commission on Teacher 
Education and Certification, is resigning from 
his present position October 1. He has ac- 
cepted an appointment as a staff associate 
at the Midwest Administration Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This appointment carries with 
it the opportunity of working on a Doctor's 
degree. Mr. Gilbert has served in his pres- 
ent position with the State Department and 
with the Oklahoma Commission for the past 
three years. 

College Migration. Benedictine-Heights 
College, one of the small liberal arts colleges 
proparing teachers in Oklahoma, moved this 
past summer from its present site in Guthrie 
to Tulsa. The move will provide a setting in 
which more effective teacher education may be 
carried on. Adequate laboratory facilities for 
student teaching and for closer integration 
with the elementary and secondary school 
program will be available in the numerous 
schools operated in Tulsa by the Benedictine 
Order. 


TEXAS 


Certification. A new certification bill was 
when the Governor signed it into 
law on May 6. Certification will now be based 
upon completion of the Bachelor’s degree and 
completion of an approved program in teach- 
er education. 
Programs in Teacher Education. On July 
4, 1955, the State Board of Education approved 
the standards for approved programs in teacher 
education. These standards included both 
instructional requirements and program de- 
signs. During the 1955-56 school year the 
institutions will be developing their programs 
in teacher education to meet the requirements 
of the new certification law. 
Herbert F. LaGrone. 














4 New books from JEPS— 





1 A Manual for State and Local TEPS Commissions 


This volume presents the goals, structure, and activities of the state and 
local TEPS commissions, with brief descriptions of their programs and achieve- 
ments. Available now. $1.00. 


2 Teather Edison: The Bésede Abed 


The report of The DeKalb Conference, tenth annual national conference of 
the National TEPS Commission, will be published in October. This printed re- 
port will contain major conference addresses, description of 35 college pro- 
grams relevant to seventeen problem areas, and evaluations and conclusions of 
the conference participants. Available in cloth-bound or paper-bound editions. 
Advance orders accepted now. Paper $2; Cloth $2.50. 


3 1955 Revision, A Manual on Certification Requirements for School Per- 
sonnel in the United States, by W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett. 


This is the second revision of the popular manual first issued in 1951. Con- 
tains complete listings of all requirements for professional certificates in each of 
the states. Available this summer. $2.00. 





4 1955 Revision, The Teacher and Professional Organizations, by T. M. Stin- 
nett. 

This volume, intended for use in orienting students to the organized profes- 
sion, is a complete revision of the first edition, now out of print. Available in 
September. Advance orders accepted now. $1.00. 
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